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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue official accounts, communicated to the public, of the progress 
of the war in Lower Canada, are brief and unsatisfactory. Ex- 
tracts from two despatches from Sir Joun Consorne, and one 
from Colonel Gorg, have been published in the Gazette this week. 
The amount of the information they contain may be stated ina few 
words. Colonel Gorz reached Sorel, from Moatreal, on the even- 
ing of the 30th November, with eight companies and three field- 
pieces. From Sorel he marched on to St. Denis, which he reached 
on the ist December. At St. Denis he found no rebels, but some 
arms and ammunition. He set fire to the village, burning Dr. 
Netson’s house and “all the defences.” He left three companies 
and one gun at St. Denis, and proceeded to St. Charles; and then 
on to St. Hyacinthe, where M. Papingav’s residence is situated. 
He surrounded the house with soldiers; but, strange to relate, 
M. Papineau was not at home! Colonel Gore then returned 
to St. Charles, where he left two companies and a gun: 
afterwards he proceeded to Sorel, and thence to Montreal : 
at which last place he arrived on the 7th December. Sir Joun 
Corzorne states in his second despatch, on the authority 
of Colonel Gorg, that the habitans in a neighbourhood of St. 
Hyacinthe had returned to their homes. In his first despatch. he 
spoke more generally of the pacification of the country—* I have 
every reason to believe that the habitans who had taken up arms 
on the Richelieu have returned to their homes.” It appears, 
however, that it is necessary to garrison all the chief posts on the 
Richelieu—“* Her Majesty’s troops occupy at present St. John's, 
Chambly, St. Charles, St. Denis, St. Ours, and Sorel; in the 
neighbourhood of which places there is no appearance of dis- 
turbance.” Colonel Gors, it is worthy of remark, went to St. 
Denis and returned to Montreal by his former route of Sorel, 
which is considerably to the north of Montreal. Why did he not 
march across the country from Montreal to St. Denis? There 
was no disturbance at Sorel or St.Ours—no ammunition or rebels 
to seize. 

The published despatches of Sir Joun Conporne give no 
account of the insurgents at Grand Brulé. But it is not pre- 
tended that all he wrote is made public: doubtless nothing that 
bears a favourable construction is kept back. 

Inthe absence of authentic accounts, we must resort to the 
newspapers. A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, a paper of extensive circulation in Canada, whose 
correspondence is marked witha strong Royalist tinge, mentions 
as the latest intelligence ‘vom Montreal, that the rebels at Grand 
Brulé are “fully determined to fight till the last for their (as they 

‘x@r) independence: they ave Very numerous, well armed, and are 
bemg well organized.’ A detachment from the Forty-third Regi- 
“ment had arrived at Montreal from Halifax, after a twenty days’ 











march. A party.of about 100 insurgents, raised in the village of 


Swanton, on the borders of Maine, attempted to join their friends 
in the neighbourhood of Montreal, but were driven back. 

Lord Gosroxp has issued two proclamations; the first, dated 
the 29i\h November, offering pardon to the rebels, not leaders in 
the revolt, who would return to their allegiance. The mild and 
merciful tone of this proclamation gave great offence to the 
Orangemen of Montreal and Quebec. The second proclamation, 
dated the 5th December, was of a different character—it esta- 
blished martial law in the district of Montreal, and authorized 
Sir Joun Corsorne to punish by death or otherwise all persons 
acting, aiding, or assisting in “the said conspiracy or rebellion, 
which now exists in the said district of Montreal.” We have 
here a pretty clear proof that the assertions of the London Minis- 
terial and Tory papers, that the rebellion in Lower Canada is 
quelled, sce untrue. 

The +S. -2ct-nded to the Upper Province. Repeatedly 
has it been asserted, in and out of Parliament, that in Upper 
Canada there was nothing approaching to serious dissatisfaction 
with the Government: on the contrary, in that British colony, 
loyaliy approached to enthusiasm. When asked how many troops 





he could spare for the suppression of the rebellion in Lower 
Canada, Sir Francis Heap replied, “ Alli!”—so much he de- 
spised the disaffected—so sure was his reliance on the obedience 
of his subjects. Governor Heap has had a narrow escape from a 
heavy penalty for his rashness. He had issued orders for the 
arrest of Mr. W. L. Mackenzig; but a body of the people, whose 
numbers are stated at 2,000 or thereabouts, rallied round Mac- 
KENZIE, and marched against Toronto. They entered that place 
on the 5th December, driving Sir Francis Heap and a party of 
Volunteers who adhered to him into the Market-house. Here 
MAcKENZzIE committed the blunder (natural to a civilian, but 
usually fatal for a general) of negotiating instead of pursuing his 
advantage. As the condition of laying down his arms, he de- 
manded 

‘¢ The dissolution of the Representative Assembly, 

*© An elective Upper Chamber, 

*¢ The removal of Sir Francis Head.” : 

Sir Francis returned no answer, but despatched emissaries to 
rouse the Orangemen to his rescue. On the 7th, they appeared 
in sufficient force to alarm the insurgents, who retreated. To 
what distance they retired, or how far the Loyalists succeeded in 
dispersing them, does not appear from the confused and somewhat 
contradictory account in the American newspapers. A proclama-~ 
tion, offering a reward of 1,000/. for the apprehension of 
Mackenzig, and of 500/. for the apprehension of Davip Ginson, 
or Samuet Lount, or Jessz Luoyp, or S1zas Fietcuer, all 
leaders of the insurgents, has been issued by Governor Heap. 

Inasmuch asthe attack on Toronto failed, the Whig-Tories 
have cause of satisfaction; but is it not far outweighed by the 
incontrovertible evidence that “ loyal” Upper Canada contains a 
bold and numerous body of the disaffected? Three days ago, he 
would have been jeered who prophesied that Toronto would be in 
the hands of Mr. W. L. Macxenzig, and Sir Francis Heap 
pent up in a corner of his capital. Even those who were aware of 
the existence of a strong feeling of discontent must e been 
surprised by the appeal to arms. It is evident, if the oufbreak in 
Upper Canada has no other result, that there will be no efficient 
assistance given from that quarter to the Loyalists in the province. 
A diversion has at any rate been made in favour of the insurgents 
of Lower Canada. On the supposition that the party of 
Macxkenziz are completely dispersed, suspicion and alarm will 
remain. There can be no more future reliance on the most posi- 
tive representations of Sir Francis Heap; who has afforded 
ample proof not only of rashness, but ignorance of what he most 
needed to have known well—the state of public opinion in the 
province. The Volunteer Orangemen will now be apt to stay at 
home, wherethey will have enough to do in maintaining their own 
odious government. 

The immediate result of the insurrection in Upper Canada is 
of little importance compared with the proof it affords of widely- 
spread disaffection in the North American Colonies. It was 
gravely stated that the contest was one of races—French against 
English; but what say the wise and honest politicians, who in- 
dulged in daily sneers at the “ Nation Canadienne,” to the revolt 
in Upper Canada, and the demands of the insurgents? Have 
they a French or an English character? It will surpass the 
assurance even of the Ministerial journalists to assert henceforth 
that the revolt in the American Colonies is solely for obsolete 
French laws and customs. 

Lord Joun Russgzit and Sir George Grey declared in the 
House of Commons, that Lower Canada alone was discontented; 
and Lord Jonn admitted that ifa similar feeling prevailed in the 
neighbouring provinces, he should feel much hesitation as to the 
course to be pursued. Well—Lower Canada and Upper Canada 
are in open revolt; the Legislature of Newfoundland has refused 
the supplies ; the Assembly of Prince Edward's Island has placed 
Papineau’s rebellious address on its minutes; and it is not many 
weeks since the Assembly of New Brunswick had a vehement 
dispute with the Governor. Nova Scotia alone is submissive to 
the Colonial Office. 

In consequence, as it is supposed, of an application from the 
British Ambassador at Washington, President Yan Buren has 
signified to the authorities of the United States in New York, 
Maine, and Vermont, that the laws against levying an arined force 
in the States, to be employed against a friendly power, must not, 
be violated. But the President has no means of enforcing obc~ 
dience to those laws; and had he the means, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether he has the disposition. It is manifest that popular 
sympathies in the United States are strongly in favour of the 
insurgents. News of the war is sought for with extreme avidity. 
Some of the papers in Vermont and New York have almost 
hourly intelligence of what is going on in Canada, The "0 
doubt that American volunteers have already je.nec th. : ssuagerite 
A meeting has been called in New York to give expessivi te“le 
public feeling in favour of the Canadians, al rel 
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So much for the progress of the conflict on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In this country, the effect of the war, in drawing the 
Whigs in office and the Tories in opposition into closer alliance, is 
becoming every day more visible. The Ministerial journalists 
sound the trumpet with even more vigour than the Tories. 
Traitors, rebels, Frenchmen, conquest, submission, are the fa- 
vourite words in their vocabulary. The Tories are playing their 
own game with skill, and perfect consistency : they support their 
avowed principles, with less violence than the Whigs display in 
apostatizing from theirs. Daily have the Tories the satisfaction 
of beholding the Whigs plunging deeper and deeper into’ the diffi- 
culties prepared for them. Not a vestige of popularity will cling 
to the authors of the Reform Bill. Having fulfilled the purposes 
of the Tories, the Whig party, now kept together by office, will be 
scattered: some will join the Tories, others the Radicals; more, 
perhaps, will retire from public life. The resuscitation of the Whigs 
as a powerful aristocratic body in the state is not to be expected. 
Even now the Tories, in virtue of their command of the Army, en- 
joy most of the profits of the war, which they intend to engross 
altogether. They will also reap advantage from the inattention of 
the Legislature to domestic politics. Economy and retrenchment 
are not to be mentioned. Vigour—tbat is, extravagance and 
violence combined—will be the order of the day. Increased esti- 
mates, fresh loans and taxes, jobs and contracts, must mark the 
continuance of the contest. Inone short session, how many years 
of honest exertion for the reduction of burdens, the remedy of 
abuses, and the improvement of institutions, will be rendered of 
no avail! 

{t was remarked in this journal a fortnight ago, in reference to 
the manner in which the People would deal with the Canadian 
question, that the “real test of the supposed advance of the 

ublic mind within the last half century was about to be applied.” 

here is reason to hope that the People will not be found wanting. 
There has not been the slightest indication of the existence of 
that savage spirit which prevailed at the commencement of some 
former wars. The attempts to prejudice the multitude, and halloo 
them on, have failed. The foes of freedom in Canada have no 
support from the bulk of the people in this country. 





With the exception of the news from Canada, the foreign intel- 
ligence of the week is unimportant. The French newspapers are 
occupied with the proceedings in the Chambers. The Peers have 
commenced the discussion on the address ; which contains nothing 
remarkable. The address of the Deputies, drawn up by M. 
GiRARDIN, a Ministerialist with Liberal tendencies, contains the 
following passage, on which much stress is laid in Paris, and 
which will doubtless be made to answer a stockjobbing purpose 
there and elsewhere— 

*¢ The sympathy of your Majesty for the Constitutional Throne of Spain will 
prevent a restoration which would be fatal to the interests of France.” 

The greatest eagerness prevails in Paris for Canadian news. 
The Government journals profess to desire the defeat of the insur- 
gents; but the Courrier, the National, and the Constitutionnel 
exhibit what the correspondent of the Standard terms a “ blind 
rage” in favour of the revolters. 


From the seat of war in Spain, the accounts are, as usual, con- 
tradictory. There is a good deal of marching and countermarch- 
ing, and occasionally a slight skirmish; but the relative situation 
of the contending parties is not materially altered. 


From Valparaiso, a vessel arrived at Liverpool brings the 
news of the departure of the army of Chili against Peru, on the 
16th of September. The offer of mediation by the British Govern- 
ment had been rejected. It was supposed that the Peruvians, 
under Santa Cruz, were well prepared to resist the invasion. 
One division of their army is reckoned at 15,000 men, well armed 
and officered. 


A good deal of anxiety was occasioned in the early part of the 
week, by a report that an insurrection had broken out at Maran- 
ham; but it was ascertained to be false. According to recent 
accounts, the insurgents at Bahia were prepariog for an attack by 
the Government party. 








Che Court, 
Tue Queen remains at Windsor. Her’ Majesty rides out on horse- 
back every fine morning, and has small dinner-parties in the evening. 
Among the usual guests at the Royal table, we notice the Earl and 
Countess Albemarle, General Sir F. Wetherall, Miss Lister, Lord 
Torrington, and Mr. William Cowper. Lord Melbourne left town 
for Windsor on Thursday afternoon ; having previously had an inter- 
view with Lord Hill and Lord Glenelg. Lord and Lady John 
Russell are expected at Windsor on Monday, to spend a few days with 
her Majesty. . The Court returns to Buckingham Palace on Monday 
week. 





Che Metropolis. 

The announcement of the meeting of ** inhabitants of Westminster,” 
to be held at the Crown and Anchor on Thursday the 4th instant, 
produced a great sensation in the metropolis, and manifestly alarmed 
the Whig and Tory advocates of the Canadian war. The Times, and 
still more the Morning Chronicle, laboured to induce a belief that the 
respectable portion of the inhabitants of Westminster would avoid all 
connexion with the knot of “ treasonable agitators” who would take 
the lead at the meeting. A Mr. Thomas Arber, who, it seems, has 
been twice chairman of one of Mr. Leader’s district Committees, pro- 





sested against the notion that the meeting would be one of Westmin- 
tter electors ; and proposed that persons should be stationed at the 
doors with copies of the Westminster register, and instructions to ex- 
elude all but electors. As the meeting was avowedly intended to be 
one of inhabitants, not of the electors ouly of Westminster, Mr. Arber’s. 
suggestion was simply a piece of impertinent folly. Mr. Arber added, 
that all those electors with whom he had acted were resolved to unseat 
Mr. Leader on the first opportunity, as misrepresenting Westminster ; 
though there is not a political principle or opinion avowed by Mr. 
Leader now, which was not equally avowed and notorious before his 
return and in both the contests of last summer The spite of this Mr. 
Arber, whoever he may be, would be beneath notice, had not his letter- 
served the Whig and Tory papers as a theme for systematic abuse 
of Mr. Leader. The real Reformers of Westminster perceive that 


their Representative is considered formidable to the Factions, and are- 


therefore the more resolved to support him, 

The next plan of the irritated Ministerialists, was to create a dis- 
turbance at the meeting. Accordingly, the Morning Chronicle, with 
unusual earnestness for it, urged its Whig-Tory friends to go to the 
meeting and oppose the resolutions. Vain advice! impotent efforts ! 
The meeting took place on Thursday; and, with the exception of @ 
very few turbulent individuals, to all appearance engaged for the pure 

ose of making noise, and who were put down at once witha v 

ittle exertion, the assembled thousands manifested an unanimous spirit 
in condemning the war, and the Ministers as its authors. During the 
greater part of the time, the large room at the Crown and Anchor was 
full to overflowing; and we have never seen an equally numerous 
political meeting of greater apparent respectability, or better behaved. 

Mr. Hume took the chair; and opened the business of the meeting 
in a speech explanatory of the points in dispute between the Colonial 
Office and Canada. He described the systematic misgovernment 
of the colony, and the patient loyalty with which for so many years 
it had been submitted to. The petitions and remonstrances of the 
Canadians had been treated with contemptuous neglect. There was 
no offer of redress, till the House of Assembly, by majorities of 79 to 
1l, had passed resolutions that alarmed the Government. A Com- 
mission to inquire into grievances was then despatched, but with 
secret instructions incompatible with its avowed object. It was 
on the recommendation of the Commission that Lord John Russell 
proposed resolutions refusing remedies for the chief grievances, and 
authorizing the Government to pillage the Canadian exchequer. 
It was not till this extreme measure had been resorted to that the 
Canadians resolved to appeal to arms. It was not till their on] 
security against misgovernment was taken away, that they recent 
in the depth of winter, to brave the horrors of civil war. Mr. Hume 
contended, that it was the duty of the English Government to make 
reparation to tbe Canadians for wrongs inflicted, not to send troops 
across the Atlantic to slaughter and enslave them. It was the duty 
of the People to let Ministers understand that the lives and property of 
Englishmen and Canadians were not to be sacrificed in maintaining 
a system of injustice and oppression. 

Mr. Leader then came forward amidst the loudest cheering, which 
lasted for some minutes. He said that there was proof before him 
that the people had not been deluded by the gross misrepresentations of 
the London daily press— 

“ For the last ten days, the London daily press has been employed in misrepre- 
senting the Canada question, and in appealing to the worst and foulest passions, 
whilst they urged on a war against the Canadians because they differed in race 
and religion. Above all, they have been engaged in slandering and denouncin 
those men who dare to protest against the weak, vacillating, and tyrannic 
conduct of ministers—men who dared in their places in the House of Commons 
to ask redress for the grievances of, and that justice should be done to, the 
Canadians. Next, this great assembly affords the best possible answer to the 
false assertion that the citizens of Westminster view with disapprobation our 
conduct in the House of Commons. Some of the Tory press are quite rabid 
against us; and they feelingly remind their readers, that the old custom of 

roceeding arbitrarily against those who uttered opinions disagreeable to those 
in power should be reverted to; and we are gravely reminded that some of us 
ought to be hanged to preserve the peace of the world. Having no reason on 
their side, they attack, slander, and abuse the men who are only anxious to 
fulfil their duty. The whole of the Whig daily press have followed the ex- 
ample of their friendly allies on the Tory side. We have heard of the 
coalition of parties, but there isa baser coalitioa—that of the Whig and Tor 
daily press. The Whig press falsified itself; for in the very paper in which it 
was admitted that the Government should consult the wishes and happiness of 
the majority, it was contended that the Canadian people should be given up to 
the plunder and dictation of their oppressors. Yes, the Whig papers had even 
more grossly misrepresested the question than those in the interest of the 
Tories, and had urged that we should fight against a portion of the Canadians 
because, forsooth, they were of different origin from the British settlers. All 
the mean and petty interests—the shipping interest, the North American Land 
Company interest, the Canadian ascendancy interest, the aristocratic or pae 
tronage interest—all the little monopolizing interests were opposed to the great 
interests of the nation.” (Much cheering.) 

It had been falsely said that the Canadians had no practical grievances : 
but even if that were true, were there not such things as moral 
grievances, more galling and intolerable than any other— 

“‘ The Canadians have had to endure a grievance of that sort for the last 
twenty or thirty years: they have been treated as a conquered and inferior 
race, and excluded from any share in the government of their own people, and 
subjected to a cruel, rapacious, and domineering minority. Is not that a 
grievance? Why, the very fact that they have flown to arms is a sufficient 

roof that real grievances exist. No person ever rebelled on slight grounds. 

ou may be sure that in order to excitea people to risk their lives and fore 
tunes they must Jabour under great and long-continued wrongs.” 

They had been told that the honour and dignity of the British em- 
pire required that the rebellion, as it was called, should be put down— 

‘*We may be told, again, as we were the other day by a worthy old gentle~ 
man in the eal of Commons, that this bright jewel of the Crown must not 
be given away. Gentlemen, my opinion is, that that dignity would be better 
consulted, and much better supported, by doing justice, by redressing 
grievances, and giving the Canadians the benefit of good governu he 
Tories, who I suppose hate me because I beat Sir George Murr me & 
traitor to my country for my speech in the House of Commons upon this ques 
tion. Gentlemen, there is not a map, either in this room or in the country, 
who would make a greater sacrifice in order to maintain the true honour and 
dignity of the country: but I should endeavour to uphold it by doing justice, 
and not injustice—by securing the rights of the People, and not by violating 
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we i d of preserving this ‘ jewelof the Crown,’ I weuld rather 
—_ = it chtald.be-teamicioed by te blood of British citizens. (Loud 
Sheers.) ‘And yet they have dared to call me traitor. I appeal to you—T 
: al to meetings like this—I appeal to my countr —and I ask, am I a 
eeeer? (Shouts of “ No, no!”) I am glad of that shout; for hed you 
indeed condemned me, I would have then thought it time for me to 
despair of -my country. My only crime has been to defend right, and to de- 
nounce the oppressor: and I confess I would despair of my country if it were 
considered by Englishmen a crime to defend the cause of the oppressed against 
the powerful oppressor. ” (Continued cheering.) 

Mr. Leader concluded with moving the first resolution— 

« That this meeting, while they deeply lament the disastrous civil war now 
existing in the colony of Lower Canada, are of o inion that this deplorable occur- 
rence is to be ascribed to the misconduct of the British Ministry, in refusing 
timely redress to the repeated complaints of the Canadian People, and in 
attempting to sustain that refusal by measures of gross injustice and coercion. 


Colonel Thompson seconded the resolution—(A cry of “ Where is 
Colonel Evans, the Spanish liberty-fighter?”)—not that he was altoge- 
ther contented with it, but because he had been asked— 

He was glad to find that the honourable gentleman who had preceded him 
had given the real version of the resolution as it originally stood, and not the 
modified version. When resolutions had passed through a Committee, (and on this 

sion he happened to be Chairman of the Committee, ) it frequently occurred 
that men of a nervous disposition found opportunities to slip out words they 
thought were forcible, and put in their place those they thought better calcu- 
lated to let the thing down gently. (Laughter.) He rejoiced to hear the 
honourable Member for Westminster declare there was a disastrous “civil 
war” now raging in Canada. Was there not? (Loud cheers.) And should 
they try to dwindle that away by calling it a ‘ disastrous disturbance?’ Why, 
when three cats quarrelled in a chimney, that was a disastrous disturbance. 
The meeting, therefore, would not be surprised at his stating, that if his will 
had only been consulted, the resolution would have been a much stronger one. 
If the Ministers of the Crown had endeavoured to take the supplies of this 
country by means of military force, what would Englishmen have called it? 
(Voices in the meeting, “ Treason!) He thanked them for that word. Trea- 
son in England was treason in Canada; and he stood there to avow, that had 
he succeeded in carrying the resolution he had proposed, it would have been, 
‘That the attempt of the Ministers of the Crown to seize on the supplies in 
Canada against the consent of the Representative Assembly, is an act of trea- 
son—(Vehement cheering)—which the British People, if they are wise, will 
punish when they areable.’ (Continued cheering for some time.) The Chair- 
man had warned them against hard words; but words were not hard when 
true. For proof, he referred them to the history of this country. Did they 
ask what page, or where? They would hear of it about Whitehall. A 
‘glorious act of substantial justice’ was once enacted in that neighbourhood, 
which had been said to give a “ crick in the neck” to every absolute monarch at 
least once a year. (Laughter and cheers.) There was our evidence. Ifthe 
recollection was a disagreeable one, where was the policy of forcing it upon our 
memory? (Much cheering.) But listen to the reasons why you are to agree 
to it. Suppose the Government were to send soldiers to seize your goods, 
would you be satisfied wit: being told that it was patriotism in you to 
pray for the success of those troops, because, forsooth, they were English- 
men? We maintained a body of troops for the defence of this country, 
but would they like them to put their hands into their pockets? They 
would be told that Ministers had a majority in both Houses; but had 
they made up their minds to surrender all the rights that had been 
handed down to them by their ancestors, by admitting that they held 
them merely at the will of what might be a corrupt House of Commons for the 
time being? It was a sad thing to see military execution let loose anywhere ; 
but in Canada it had been done with circumstances of unnecessary aggrava- 
tion. (‘* Shame, shame!”) What necessity was there to burn a hundred men 
inabarn? (Loud criesof ‘“‘ Shame !”) How would the people of this country 
like such an atrocity perpetrated upon themselves? This was what they paid 
troops for,—to burn them by hundreds ina barn in case they resisted the seizing 
of the supplies. Had the people of England taken a view of their position? If 
they looked to the West, they would see a Parliament-house ‘ surrendered for 
the use of the troops,’—those were the very words. If they looked to Hanover, 
they would see an absolute monarch undertaking to reform a Constitution. 
(Laughter.) Yes, that was the last word he had heard of the King of Hanover. 
His Absolute Majesty was turned reformer, and was backed by a certain class 
of Reformers in this country. Dull and stupid people of England! what will 
become of you if you do nottake alarm in time?, What ground was there 
for believing that the Ministers who had done these things in Canada, would 
not do the same here whenever there was a temptation? Was there any ground 
for confidence in the rest of their proceedings? No mun could tell what design 
would be avowed next, by a Ministry who had bottled up their intentions to 
oppose the progress of Reform, till they had slipped the slave’s collar on and 
snapped the lock for seven years, and got themselves elected by constituencies 
which would never have returned them if the least hint had got abroad of 
what their intentions were. He put it to the judgment of the meeting, whether 
parallel conduct in private life would not be followed by immediate expulsion 
from society. (Zoud cheers.) Inconclusion, he would call upon the meeting 
to forgive what was weak in the resolutions, and to strengthen what was 
strong ; and give their aid to collect a force of public opinion sufficient to com- 
pel the Ministers to retrace their steps. 


Dr. Wade followed Colonel Thompson in support of the resolution 

He held the principle, that if the government established in a colony was 
unjust it ought to be corrected or put down. He would say further, that the 
great bond of union between the mother country and the colonies was mutual 
utility, and when that was put an end to the union should be dissolved. Such 
was the case in the histories of Greece and Rome, where the conquered 
countries were allowed to appoint their own governors and enact their own laws; 
but he ry eee it did not become them, who were Christians, to imitate the 
conduct of heathens. It was the duty of the people of England to stand for- 
ward on the present occasion, and to support such men as Mr. Leader, Mr. 
Roebuck, Colonel Thompson, and Sir William Molesworth. It was no slight 
merit for such men to have been first in the field to denounce the iniquitous 
conduct of the Ministers. (oud cheers.) 

The question having been put from the chair, Mr. John Bell 
attempted to move an amendment, to the effect that the consideration 
of Canadian grievances should be postponed till relief had been pro- 
cured for the far greater sufferings of the working-people in England. 
Very few words of Mr. Bell's speech could be heard, from the tumult 
of disapprobation that assailed him, and which he braved most perse- 
veringly ; till at last he was put down by a show of hands, which mani- 
fested that he stood almost alone. 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. Grote, as follows— 

a “ That this meeting desire to mark with peculiar reprobation the iniquitous 
etermination to seize and apply the monies in the Canadian treasury, in direct 
7*pugnance to the acts of the House of Assembly, whose exclusive right to 








ant or withhold supplies has bcea solemnly guaranteed by the British Par- 
jiament.” 

Mr. Grote said he was quite sure that the proceeding to which the 
resolution referred required only to be stated, without comment or 
amplification, to move the inmost feelings of every audience of 
Englishmen. The House of Commons, on the motion of Lord Joha 
Russell, had passed a resolution, since acted upon by the Governor- 
General of Canada, by virtue of which, money in the treasury of the 
colony was removed from that control under which the British Parlia- 
ment, by a solemn legislative act, had placed it— 

He had raised his voice against those resolutions which Lord John Russell 
had proposed for the adoption of the House of Commons in the ym. of last 
year. He had offered to them all the opposition in his power; he succeeded 
only in retarding them; and he had been a sorrowful and unwilling witness, 
as one of asmall minority, to'the passing of one of the'most unjust votes that ever 
disgraced the British Legislature. He owned it had been to him matter of the 
deepest: astonishment, that such resolutions should be proposed by a man like 
Lord John Russell—a man so deeply read in the constitutional authorities of 
England, and so susceptible of the weight of historical precedent. If, in the 
month of March, 183], when Lord John Russell brought forward the Reforna 
Bill, any body had told him that he should live to hear the same man 

ropose such resolutions,—resolutions to deprive the House of Assembly of 

ower Canada of their constitutional rights and liberties,—he would not have 
believed it. The adoption of those resolutions by the British Parliament, 
unjust and unconstitutional as they were, was, he regretted to say, only the 
last and closing act of a long series of impolicy and misgovernment on the part 
of England towards Canada. But it was said that the Canadians had ne 
grievances; and in support of that assertion, he was told that they live ina 
state of great social comfort and independence, and that they were lightly 
taxed. But that social comfort was common to all the people of the wh 
continent of North America. It would have belonged to the Canadians if 
they had remained a colony of France. The English Government aves ges 
it to them, nor did he think that Government could take it away. (Loud 
cheers.) Certainly, as their enemies asserted, they were lightly taxed; but 
was heavy taxation the only thing a people could complain of? Had the 
people of Hanover nothing to complain of when King Ernest violated their 
political rights? King Ernest had also taken off taxes; still, “had the 
Hanoverian people no grievance to complain of? But when persons talked. of 
Canada being lightly taxed, let them look to Ireland. The Irish people had 
never been very excessively taxed—from that grievance they, as well as the 
Canadians had escaped ; but had the Irish people nothing to complain of in 
respect of what they had suffered under a long series of misgovernment, from 
which, however, he believed them to be now partially released by the bene- 
volent administration of the Earl of Mulgrave ? 

The government of Canada had been conducted in entire repugnance 
to the wishes of the people— 

The French Canadians and M. Papineau had been looked upon by the Exe- 
cutive Government as the Irish Catholics and Mr. O’Connell were looked upon 
some time since in Ireland, and the House of Assembly had been uniformly 
treated by successive Governments as a hostile force, to be put down by autho- 
rity or be cajoled by stratagem ; and the Legislative Council, that had no direct 
bearing or influence in the country, was considered the chief ally of the 
British Government in that province. Was it fitting that the British Legisla- 
ture, after so long a career of misgovernment, should have sent forth such rese- 
lutions as those which had been alluded to? In his opinion, the Government 
of this country owed the people of Canada ample reparation for the gross insult 
and injury that had been offered to them by taking their money without the 
authority of the House of Assembly; and for that act the country must make 
reparation some day orother. He was quite sure that when these transactions 
came to be viewed tranquilly and calmly by posterity, it would not appear that 
England had acted towards Canada as she ought to have done, or that the 
British Government was innocent of the evils which had happened to that 
colony. These transactions would be spoken of in the same way as every his 
torian narrated the treatment by England of the North American colonies im 
1775. 

It had been asserted by Lord John Russell, that the power of stop- 
ping the supplies was abused when it was resorted to for the purpose 
of obtaining organic reforms— 

Now, if Lord John Russell had looked into the historical precedents of which 
he was so fond, he would have seen that the House of Commons had exercised, 
over and over again, its constitutional powers for the very same purpose. 
would have found that in the reign of William the Third, particularly, the 
House of Commons had refused the supplies, on the distinct pel ns grounds 
that the King’s negative had been put upon a bill for establishing Triennial 
Parliaments, then on its passage through the Houses of Parliament. He was 
sorry to say that Lord John Russell had overlooked all that portion of history 
which would have made so strongly against the act he recommended, and had 
confined himself to that which, from from the beginning of their Colonial Goe 
vernment, had unhappily beset, deluded, and misled every Ministry of this coun- 
try: they had trusted only to the declarations and information of official persons 
in authority in the colonies, and had adopted it to the exclusion of that souadr 
reasoning and that. more just representation of the feelings of the people which 
would have led to better results. It was not true that the people of Canada 
had exercised their constitutional power of refusing the supplies until they had 
exhausted prayers, petitions, and supplications for a change in the mode of 
administration. 


Would the People of this country support the Government in the 
attack on Canada ?— 


He trusted that the People of England would consider whether they could 
reconcile it to their consciences, their reasons, and good feelings, to sanction 
the use of force and coercion against a people who had not sinned against this 
land in the smallest iota—who had done no harm to any of their fellow-sub- 
jects—a people who lived in peace and amity both among themselves and with 
their English brethren who inhabit that country,—a people whose generosity 
and kindness of character, and whose hospitality to every one was proverbial. 
He asked, whether the people of England could reconcile it to their own views 
of political prudence—(to put the matter only on a question of prudence)— 
whether they could reconcile it to their own views of good feeling and prudence, 
to go to war against a colony like Canada, and to hold that colony, close iz 
contact with the border of the United States, when they have subdued it, im 
defiance of all the affections and inclinations of the people themselves. ( Cheers. } 
Why, in his opinion, the very statement of the case carried with it the answer : 
the English people, he was sure, would never be guilty of sanctioning such am 
unwise, unjust, and scandalous proceeding, be the Ministers who proposed it 
who they may. No; the British Government must either do full justice to 
Canada, and endeavour thus to reconcile to the Mother Country the Canadian 
people, or, if England was too proud to do that, then must be devised the best 
means for a speedy and amicable separation of the colony from the parent land. 
There was no third course that could be taken consistently with either moral 
rectitude or political prudence; and he trusted, looking at the numerous and 
imposing meeting, here this day, such would be the disposition really prevalent 
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among the people of England, and that Ministers would be deterred, before it 
is too late, from adding anything to the long catalogue of British injuries to 
Canada, and from attempting to carry into effect ‘the severe and cruel policy 
recommended, he was sorry to say, by almost all the daily press. If, in despite 
of the warnings offered to them by meetings such as the present, and by the 
feeling that could not fail to diffuse itself into the generous bosoms of the people 
of England, of sympathy with an oppressed people—if they persisted in despising 
those warnings—they would accumulate on their own heads censure and con- 
demnation for the future; they would accumulate a store of calamity and 
heaviness of the burden of which they themselves at this moment had nat the 
jeast conception. ( General cheering.) 

Mr. Roebuck seconded the resolution, in a long and powerful 
speech. He said that he appeared before the meeting on the invita- 
tion of the Westminster Reform Association, and in a twofold cha- 
racter,—first, as a British citizen, to express his opinion on a great 
public question ; and secondly, as the advocate of Canada— 

However humble might be her condition, whoever might be her enemies, it 
would be found that there were men who would brave their insolence, and put 
down their tyranny; it would be found that when a generous people were 
appealed to through the medium of their understandings, they would put to 
flight the shallow sophistries of a hireling press, and of an interested body of 
monopolists. The people of England would remember, that they were now 
called upon to enter into a bloody war—not for the interests of the people of 
England, but for the paltry petty gains and aggrandizement of a band of mono- 
lists. He had no doubt that in this assembly there were some individuals who 
had been sent there by that body of monopolists, who had the means of hiring 
men to come here for the purpose of creating a disturbance, and which they 
were capable of just as much as they were of prostituting their understandings 
by the abuse of others through the medium of the hireling press. (‘* Hear, 
hear!” and cries of ‘ No, there is not one!”) Not one ?—their name was 
Legion, and they were many. 

Mr. Roebuck dwelt on the political loyalty of the Canadians through 
a long series of insults and oppression. But it was said that the Cana- 
dians had no grievances. In 1826, it came out that the Receiver- 
General of Lower Canada was a bankrupt, owing the treasury 100,000/.— 

There was a whole people plundered by a public officer, after the accounts 

had been withheld for years; that officer has been protected—his debt is owing 
to this hour: and yet the Canadian people have no grievances. The Canadians 
wished to have cheap law, and introduced a bill for the purpose in the local 
Legislature; the bill was thrown out by the Governor and the Legislative 
Council: but the Canadians have no grievances. The Canadians wanted to 
have a national system of education; the Legislative Council threw out the 
bill: yet the Canadian people have no grievances. The Canadians wanted to 
have a jury law, by which packed juries would be done away with; the Legis- 
dative Council threw out the bill: yet the Canadians have no grievances! He 
would now touch upon the manner in which English interests would be affected. 
The parishes of this country had been long in the habit of sending large bodies 
of emigrants to Canada; and they used to arrive in such a destitute state in 
Quebec, that they would die by hundreds if it were not for the benevolence of 
the Canadians. Indeed, numbers of them did perish, ia spite of every care 
that could be taken of them. The ships in which they used to be sent out 
were so rotten, that hundreds used to perish at sea; and in those vessels which 
escaped, numbers perished by disease, in consequence of their crowded state. 
Now the Canadians said this was a system of white slavery, and they would not 
be parties to it. They passed a bill to put an end to it, precisely such a bill as 
the British Parliament Bad since adopted. It was an act to limit the number 
of emigrants that should be stowed in one ship, and providing that there 
should be a sufficient supply of provisions on board according, to the number of 
passengers. The Legislative Council threw out the bill. And yet Canada has no 
grievance! But this, in fact, was a grievance to England, where there was 
much talk about the sufferings of the poor; and yet the poor were thus sent 
out friendless and destitute to the shores—not inhospitable shores—of Lower 
Canada. And to whom did they go? Why, to the French Canadians—to the 
compatriots of Monsieur Papineau, who was now driven into exile from the 
land which he adorned. They weresuccoured by Monsieur Morat, who is now 
out on bail to be tried for sedition; they found relief from Monsieur Peltier, 
who is now an outlaw. Yet Canada as no grievances! But the last and 
crowning grievance was the unconstitutional seizure of the public chest. 


The Government was alone to blame for the revolt in Canada— 


He boldly, solemnly, and gravely, and as aman of honour, charged the 
Executive Government of Lower Canada as being alone the cause of the out- 
breaking. It happened, in consequence of the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, that meetings like the present were held in every part of the country, at 
which language not half so treasonable as that used by his friend Colonel 
Thompson at that meeting was used. What was the consequence of that? 
Why the Government lay by. They went to Montreal to suborn two men 
connected with a Liberal newspaper there, who swore affidavits before a Magis- 
trate; the result of which was, that all the Liberal Magistrates of the place 
were struck eut of the commission. The prisoners said, ‘* We can get nothing 
like justice from the Orangemen. We have got Judges appointed by the 
Crown, payable by the Crown, and removable at the pleasure of the Crown. 
What chance have we then of justice? We have an Orange Sheriff and packed 
Juries, and our only chance of escape from prison is to go to the scaffold.” Yet 
it has been said that the Canadians have no grievances! These were no 
grievances in the eyes of Orangemen ; but let them go to Ireland and listen to 
what the Tories would say in such a case. What would they say if they saw 
Mr. O’Connell the advocate of the Crown prosecution, with the Sheriff paid 
and appointed and removable at the pleasure of Lord Mulgrave or the Irish 
Government ? If they saw a jury composed exclusively of Roman Catholics, 
and then fancy one of the other party, say Colonel Verner, tried by such a tri- 
bunal, would he say, ‘‘ This is justice?” No, he would say, ‘ This is not justice, 
but mockery of justice ;” and so said the Canadian people. What further took 
place? The greater part of the gentlemen who were to be arrested removed to 
their own estates ; and he was surprised that the circumstance of those gentle- 
men all having estates, did not create some sympathy for them with the landed 
interests of England! The people rose up with one voice and said, ‘‘ There 
shall be no more arrests.” The Cusenrnnoneh said *¢ There shall ;” and they sent 
out two Magistrates and a body of troops ; who arrested two gentlemen ; paraded 
them ostentatiously through the district; and the people rose and rescued the 
prisoners. (Vehement cheering.) This was not all the Executive Govern- 
ment did; they were not contented with that; they armed a steam-boat, and 
sent her to make her way into the disaffected districts. The troops met the 
peasants—the poor peasants—and the troops were beaten. ( Tremendous cheer- 
ing, followed by “ Three cheers for the Canadian peasants ;” which was 
heariily responded to.) This was no scene for exultation: those cheers would 
not resuscitate the dead—those cheers would not soothe the sorrows of the 
fatherless and the widowed Canadians, who for those unhallowed purposes have 
been widowed and rendered fatherless. Do not look at it with an eye of exulta- 
tion, but with sorrow, with shame, and with indignation. ( Cheers.) Let 

shame and indignation rest on the heads of those upon whom it ought to fall, 
and while our hearts beat in sympathy with the oppressed, let justice be eevere 
against those who have been the perpetrators of the outrage. The indignation 


of the constituted authorities was necessarily great. Colonel Wetherall went to 
St. Charles with a body of troops; and with the precision of a military move- 
ment, and in accordance with the strict rules of discipline, he wrote, “ We 
have burned the barn, but I don’t know how many there were in it.” But it 
went further, for a second attack was made upon the peasants; and, with the 
coolness of a practised hand, Colonel Wetherall wrote, ‘ We counted fifty-six 
bodies.” And what bodies were these? i; voice in the crowd exclaimed, 
‘‘ French!”) Blistered be the tongue of the man that raised so vile a cry. 
I know not the man who uttered that falsehood ; but this I tell him, so base, so 
truly degraded, so despicable do I consider him, that I think the best thing he 
can do is to sneak out of the room as soon as possible.” Jest cheers.) The 
men who were slaughtered were fellow subjects. Colonel Wetherall retreated 
through the two villages of St. Charles and St. Denis; and with a cry of 
exultation they were told they burned both villages. Those who have not been 
in Canada could have no conception of the terrible inclemency of that country. 
The wives and the children of those poor fellows, who once held up arms for 
England—these poor creatures were driven to a wood, without shelter—with a 
thermometer falling night by night, until it may become 33 degrees below zerc ; 
these people were driven out into the woods, with rain, and snow, and sleet, and 
hail falling on them, without shelter, without food, without any thing to clothe 
or protect them—for what? To vindicate the honour of England, forsooth ! 

: ie people of Canada were most tolerant, kindhearted, and hos- 
pitable— 

He had himself seen in that Catholic country the Jew, the Catholic, and the 
Protestant, all meeting together in amity; and no one ever thought for a mo- 
ment of ing the impertinent question of what religion was his neighbour. 
He had seen those men exercising all the simple piety of a society of peasants 
and farmers: their every thought was peace; their doors were open to the tra- 
vellers, who were all Englishmen, Iri , or Scot 3 they were the 
kindest and most hospitable people. It was never known that a Canadian door 
was shut against the stranger or the traveller; no man was ever turned away. 

The report that “the Canadians would not fight” was traced to its 
source by Mr. Roebuck— 

He was not’ one who dealt in inuendo; he was not accustomed to fear any 
one. He would mention the name of alarge landed proprietor of Canada con- 
nected with a morning newspaper; that newspaper was the Morning Chroni- 
cle. (Groans, and cries of “ Shame!”) One of the men who were the pro- 

rietors of that paper wasa Mr. M‘Gillivray, who had married the daughter of 

Ir. Easthope, another proprietor. That person was connected, and had been 
long connected, in a somewhat unexplained mercantile transaction with Mr. 
Edward Ellice, of Beauharnais; and Mr. Edward Ellice had gone about with 
that species of peddling policy so peculiar to him, sowing the seeds of deception 
and telling the Ministry one after another that the Cactees were a poor, 
mean-spirited people, and nothing could be easier than to put them down. The 
Morning Chronicle, of which Mr. M‘Gillivray was a proprietor, had preached the 
same doctrine. But what was the worth of the statements in the Morning 
Chronicle, now that they knew the genealogy of them ?* (Cheers and groans.) 
The busfiess of the Whig and Tory papers was the same—to uphold despotism 
and tyranny, and to promote denis, The people of England would be un- 
wise even for their own interests to take their opinions from the press. That 
press was connected with the shipping interest, with the monopoly of bad tim- 
ber, which cost 1,500,0007. annually, and which the Canadian Parliament had 
authorized him to say they desired to see removed. That press was connected 
with the British American Land Company, which ought to be called “ the Bri- 
tish American White Slave Company.” It was nothing more than a plan to 
cast desolate upon the shores of America paupers from this country, in order to 
reap from their labour a base dividend. 

It was said that the discontented were French— 

No such thing. Upper Canada was not French. But {was Upper 
Canada contented ? Was Prince Edward’s Island French, and was there no 
discontent there? Upper Canada and Prince Edward’s Island made the same 
demands, and the discontent was spreading from Lake Huron to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Ifa war should take place with America—which God forbid—what 
would be their condition then? Suppose America should take advantage of 
the troubles in Canada, and should press our Ministers to settle the boundary 
question,—suppose America should say, ‘‘If you do not settle the boundary 
question as we like, we shall have Canada,” did they think that in that event 
the boasted greatness of England might not be bowed or laid prostrate before 
that proud republic? The Whigs had talked about the honour of England, 
while they had done every thing to hazard and degrade it. Remember what 
occurred in 1798, when the misgovernment of Ireland caused us to tremble 
before the French Directory! And if Ireland had now a friend who knew 
what ought to be done, and had the courage to dare it, might we not hear the 
Irish say to the Aristocracy of England, ‘‘ The people of Canada are not very 

uiet, and we do not see why we also should not have our grievances re- 
+ 2” He believed that this war would be an ulcer in our sides, and 
reduce this nation to the condition of the emaciated body of one dying by 
inches, and corrupt before he sank into the grave. 
At the conclusion of this speech, three enthusiastic cheers were 
given for “ Mr. Roebuck,” and “ three cheers for Papineau.” 


Sir William Molesworth spoke at some length in proposing the third 
resolution— 

« That the connexion of Canada with Great Britain is not conducive to the 
general wealth and prosperity of the Mother Country, inasmuch as it is made 
the pretext for the continuance of monopolies to the public detriment and loss ; 
and that as such connexion can only be supported by a perpetual system of 
restraint,’ it is alike repugnant to justice and burdensome to this country to 
maintain it.” 

One of the marked points in Sir William’s speech, was an indig- 
nant reprehension of the wicked attempts that bad been made to kindle 
animosity in this country towards the Canadians, on the ground that 
the latter were Frenchmen, whose only object was to oppress their 
British fellow subjects. 

Mr John Crawfurd supported the resolution, in a speech of statisti- 
cal details, which proved that the connexion of Canada with England 
was costly and unprofitable to the Mother Country. 

Mr. Duffy said he would puta question of importance to the Mem- 
bers of Parliament present, especially Mr. Hume and Mr. Leader— 

There were several parties struggling for power in the House of Commons ; 
amongst others the Radicals, of whom Mr. Hume was one of the most dis- 
tinguished leaders. The Radicals were struggling to obtain a greater share of 
power for the People. They were, however, unfortunately so placed, there 
seemed to be some strange fatality over them, which obliged them to sanction 
many of the acts of a weak and vacillating Ministry. They had dragged them 
on by little and little, until at last they were confounded to know whether they 
were Whigs or Radicals, Now, he would put a plain question to any member 
of the Legislature present: suppose Lord John Russell were to propose a resolu- 

® The Chronicle has contradicted Mr. Roebuck’s statement, and denied the interested 








bias imputed as the motive of its partisanship. 
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tion in the House of Commons declaring his intention to push to extremities the 
war against Lower Canada, were they prepared to give their sanction to that? 
How could you after that support the Whigs, and believe them to be the friends 
of the People? Such a case might arise; and he called on the Members of Par- 
liament who‘were there present togive an answer as to what their conduct 
would be in such a case? Their conduct for the last two years had been such 
as to shake the confidence of the People in all public men. There was no reason 
why they should suffer themselves to be dragged through the mire by the Mi- 
nistry. | Where was Zeporello Evans to-day? Was he preparing to go to the 
war in Canada? He had seen the honourable chairman himself supporting 
Lord John Russell since the latter brought forward his resolutions respecting 
Canada. Now, hewould never support the man who proposed such resolu- 
tions, whether he was right or wrong. : 

Mr. Leader said, he would give a distinct answer to the question. 
He had never supported the Ministry as a Ministry, and he never 
would; but was he justified in refusing to support good measures 
because they were proposed by bad men? He would do all he could 
to expose the Ministers as long as they exercised their power against 
the People, and for the benefit of the Tories. 

Mr. Hume said, he had supported the Whigs because he had 
expected some good from them; but he had been so miserably dis- 
appointed by Lord John Russell's declaration, that he would never 
support them again in maintaining their existence as a party. 

Mr. Hetherington moved, and Mr. Vincent seconded, the fourth 
resolution— 

“ That this meeting earnestly and solemnly call upon the People of 
England to meet forthwith, in counties, cities, boroughs, towns, parishes, and 
trades, and to adopt such proceedings as may in their judgment be most likely to 
induce Ministers to revise their measures, and accede to the wishes of the 
People for peace.” : 

Mr. Prout moved, and Mr. Chapman seconded, a motion that 
petitions founded on the resolution should be prepared for signature, 
and presented to Parliament. ; 

Mr. Crawford proposed a resolution of thanks to Mr. Leader— 

« That the thanks of this meeting are eminently due, and are hereby given, to 
John Temple Leader, Esq., M. P. for this city, for the sincerity, zeal, and ability 
he has displayed in defending the just rights and interests of the Canadian and 
British people; and this meeting deem it their duty to declare, that the disin- 
terested and patriotic conduct he has displayed on this and on every occasion 
in which the happiness and liberty of his country are concerned—when 
viewed in connexion with the base attempts to asperse his character by sordid 
and unprincipled tools of the corrupt factions, both Whig and Tory—should 
raise him still higher in popular esteem, but especially in that of the en- 
lightened electors of Westminster.” 

‘Mr. Prout, in seconding the resolution, observed, that it had been 
asserted that Mr. Leader’s conduct on the Canadian question was 
displeasing to his constituents ; but he was fully convinced, that the 
great majority of the electors of Westminster fully approved of Mr. 
Leader’s conduct on the Canadian and other questions. There was 
no act of his life of which he was so proud, as that of having intro- 
duced Mr. Leader to the electors of Westminster. ‘ . 

Mr. Hume bore testimony to the honesty and ability with which 
Mr. Leader discharged his Parliamentary duty. 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Leader returned thanks; and declared that he gloried in the 
attacks made upon him by the Whig and Tory press, which proved 
that he had done his duty to the People. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was carried; and the meeting 
broke up. ‘ 

Colonel Evans, ‘the Spanish liberty-fighter,” whose absence from 
the meeting provoked the jeers of some of his constituents, has replied to 
the question of ‘‘ where was he ?” in a letter published in the newspapers. 
The Colonel considers the attempt to “ prejudge a grave question” 
calculated to impair the weight and influence of Westminster in the 
country; and declares that he has not arrived at the startling conclu- 
sion that the Canadians are right and the Government wrong. He 
certainly acted with prudence in staying away. 





The deputies of the Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist Dis- 
senters, met at the King’s Head in the Poultry, on the 27th Decem- 
ber ; renewed their protest against Church-rates, and urged the Com. 
mittee to take “ prompt and efficient measures for procuring their 
early and entire abolition.” [These demonstrations of hostility to 
Church-rates are abortive, and only excite the ridicule of the trium- 
phant Tories. Thanks to their Whig friends, the Dissenters have the 

ratification of knowing that the main object of their exertions is 

urther off now than it was seven years ago. When the Whigs had the 

power to abolish Church-rates, they introduced a measure for perpe- 
tuating them in a shape most convenient to the clergy of the Esta- 
blishment: it was only when they knew that the means of effecting 
their pretended purpose were wanting, that they brought forward’a 
plan for really relieving the Dissenters from the payment of rates. } 

A numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Hackney and the neigh- 
bourhood was held at the Mermaid Tavern, Hackney, on Tuesday 
night, to petition Parliament for the immediate emancipation of the 
Negro apprentices in the West Indies. One of the speakers said that 
the restitution of the twenty millions should be demanded “ in a voice 
of thunder, and with an aspect of lightning.” 

Mr. Laing, the Magistrate of Hatton Garden Police-office, having 
received a communication from Lord John Russell on Wednesday 
last, that if he should send in his resignation of his office it would be 
accepted, has taken the hint; and Mr. Laing is no longer a Magis- 
trate.—Chronicle. |‘¢ Thank you, Lord John, thank you! ”] 

Mr. Wedgwood, one of the Police Magistrates of Union Hall, has 
resigned his office ; and we hear that he has been induced to take that 
step from a conscientious feeling that it is improper in him to be a 
party to the administering of oaths, It is not the intention of Lord 
John Russell to fill up the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. 
Wedgwood, until the Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Metropolitau Police-offices shall have made its report.— Times. 

_ Yesterday, sentences were passed on the prisoners convicted of va- 
Tous offences, in the Central Criminal Court, which has been sitting 
during the week. One man, found guilty of manslaughter, was or- 
dered to be transported for life. The Recorder, in passing sentence, 
said, that “he had to thank the Jury for the humanity they had shown 





in not finding him guilty of murder.” Such remarks are common mm 
our courts of justice: they amount to a virtual charge of perjury 
against the Jury, and in the instance quoted, to a most unwarrantable 
aggravation of the prisoner’s sufferings. After the Jury had given a 
verdict of ‘¢ Manslaughter,” what right had Mr. Law to tell the pri- 
soner, almost in so many words, that he was a murderer, and ought to 
be hanged ? 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, a Juryman gave Mr. 
Sergeant Adams, the chairman, a good deal of annoyance by insisting 
on being paid for his attendance in the jury-box. He declared that he 
would not concur in a verdict till he was paid; and defied Mr. Ser- 
geant Adams to prove that he acted illegally. The Sergeant reminded 
him, that he had sworn to return a verdict ; but the Juryman replied 
that he had not sworn to deliver it within a certain time. Other 
Jurymen offered to pay his expenses, but the obstinate man said he was 
contending for a great public principle. His patriotism, however, soon 
gave way; for the Jury having been locked up, came into court with 
an unanimous verdict, in about a quarter of an hour. ; 
James Barnett, his son, and the three seamen, who were detected in 
smuggling foreign spirits in the sloop Prince Regent last week, were 
brought before the Magistrates at the Thames Police-office on Satur- 
day, and fined 1002. each,—to be imprisoned till the fine is paid. ‘The 
quantity of spirits seized was no less than 1554 gallons. : 
The tolls at Vauxhall Bridge were this week reduced one-half on 
unladen waggons and carts drawn by two or more horses, with a pro- 
portionate reduction on all light vehicles. 





Che Country, 


The last number of the Leeds Mercury—Mr. Baines’s paper—has am 
elaborate article against the Canadian war. The very large circulation 
of that journal, in a most important district of the country, the popu- 
lation of which is distinguished for religious and philanthropic feeling ; 
the business-like tact with which the paper is conducted, with a con= 
stant eye to profit; and its strong disposition to support the Whig 
Ministers on all oceasions ; these considerations render the course which 
the Leeds Mercury has adopted on the Canadian question a matter of 
considerable importance. The subject is discussed thoroughly, at great 
length, with solemn earnestness, and in an unflinching spirit. The 
question is thus broadly put—* Shall Great Britain consent to the in- 
dependence of Canada?” and the reply is— 

“‘ To this question we are not prepared to give a negative. We doubt tha 
right of England to coerce the Canadians. We doubt her power to do it. We 
more than doubt the advantage of holding Canada under military subjuga- 
tion.” 

Several Liverpool merchants engaged in the Canada trade had a 
meeting at the Queen’s Arms Hotel, Liverpool, on Tuesday; and 
passed a resolution, 

« That the state of affairs in Canada demanded the most energetic and prompt 
measures; and that a deputation, consisting of those merchants at present in 
this country, direct from Canada, should wait upon Lord Glenc Ig, and explain 
to him in the fullest manner the deplorable condition of the British residents 1 
Canada, in consequence of the struggle which a vigilant government should have 
prevented.” 









een 

Ata meeting of the members of the West Ward Leeds Reforts 
Association, on the 28th ult., resolutions were passed in answer to the 
“able letter” of the “honest and independent Representative” of 
Leeds, Sir William Molesworth. The meeting considered it the impe- 
rative duty of the inhabitants of Leeds to declare their determination 
to obtain Universal Suffrage, the Ballot, and Short Parliaments. A. 
vote of thanks to Sir William Molesworth was carried. 

A Ballot-meeting is about to be held at Ludlow,—the first attempt, 
we believe, at Bullct-agitation in Shropshire. 

A dinner was given at Stockport, on Monday, to the Tory Member 
for that borough, Mr. Thomas Marsland. Sir Francis Burdett was 
the “lion” of the show. The following is a specimen (from the 
Post) of the oratory with which he edified the meeting— 

“ It seemed that we at present are in a most extraordinary situation. We 
have an Administration which seems to have no confidence, no foundation in 
any part of the country, and which, by some strange means or other, exhibited 
a strange amalgamation at times, and an inconsistency of principle of an extra~ 
ordinary description, and a union of characters amongst whom were the 
Popish Representatives who acted under O'Connell, and were known as his 
Tail, with others of a like description, of whom it might be said, as was said of 
Sin, that it indeed possessed scaly folds, voluminous, and, like the ser nt, 
armed with many a mortal sting. “But it was impossible for it to last long. 
In England the decision was complete, as shown by the want of confidence in 
the present Administration. The persons by whom they were supported, and 
from whom they stooped to receive support, were persons who had no confi- 
dence in them. He meant not only in their inte rity and ability, but had « 
perfect contempt for their imbecility, and yet were the Interested dupes of such 
a set of persons who acted under Dan O’Connell’s influence, who in the House 
of Commons supported the Ministers, voted against the great patriot Wakley, 
and others of that description, and in twenty-four hours after dined at White 
Conduit House, and then denounced the Whigs as the most degraded people on the 
earth. Again, he came back—for he had more changes than Proteus himself— 
he came back, and supported the same Ministry; and they accepted that support 
to enable them to carry measures, though from their internal weakness they 
were incapable of themselves carrying one measure, or of framing a measure 
that would operate in any way beneficial to the country, for they had not 
passed one that had not failed in its operation, even after coming out of the 
House of Commons, and being improved in the Lords, which, when they 
could pass without possibility of risk to the institutions of the country, they 
reluctantly assented to, and lent a helping hand to make perfect that which was 
incapable of being put inte practical operation.” 

Even the eloquence of Mr. Wilkins, who followed Sir Francis, 
must have been a relief after such balderdash as this. 


The Tories of East Cumberland were to give Sir James Graham a 
dinner, at Carlisle, on Thursday, 

An angry correspondence has just been published in the Berwick 
Advertiser, between Mr. Hodgson Hinde, M.P., and Major Orde, on 
the subject of the petition now pending in Parliament against the sit- 
ting Members, Mr. Richard Hodgson, and the celebrated “* Whipper-in” 
of the House of Commons, Mr. William Holmes. Mr. Hinde opens 





the affair with an epistle complaining of Mr. Orde having acted disin- 
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genuously in not communicating to him his intention of petitioning 
against his brother, Mr. Richard Hodgson; which he thinks he had a 
night to expect, from a previous conversation which took place in Major 
Orde’s house. Mr. O. denies that he had ever personally said any 
thing which gave him such a right. There is casually introduced in 
the correspondence an expression of Mr. Richard Hodgson—namely, 
“Do you mean to show us both up by petitioning?” which indicates 
pretty clearly that if the petition be prosecuted, the present Members 
will be ejected for bribery.— Globe. [ There will be no ejection by a 
Tory Committee; and who will compete with Mr. Holmes in getting a 
fall attendance of Tories for the Ballot ?] 

Mr. George Farwell, Town-clerk of Totnes, has been dismissed 
from his office for misconduct. It appears that he sent upa Tory 
list of Charitable Trustees to the Lord Chancellor, without the 

rivity of the Council, who wished to have Liberal Trustees. Will the 

rds of the Treasury give this gentleman compensation for the loss of 
his office ? 

The election for a Municipal Councillor at Newark, caused by the 
Iamented death of Mr. W. Tallents, terminated in a triumphant ma- 
jority for the Conservative candidate ; a proof that a considerable reac- 
tion has taken place in the town of Newark.— Standard. [Was not 
Mr. Tallents the agent of the Duke of Newcastle, and a noted Tory ? 
If so, where is the reaction ?] 


The Northern Liberator of Newcastle contains a long account of a 
meeting at Sunderland, to consider the case of the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners, in prison on a charge of conspiracy and murder. Much sym- 
pathy appears to be excited in the North on behalf of the prisoners ; 
whose case, on the face of it, is one of much hardship. The post- 
ponement of the trial wears out the spirits and the funds of the pri- 
sonets; though at the same time it may be true that the delay is 
necessary for the purpose of eventual justice. 

The movement against the Poor-law seems to gather strength in Lan- 
eashire and Cheshire. Meetings have been held in Macclesfield, Con- 
gleton, Stockport, Blackburn, and Oldham, to petition for its repeal. 

A club-house is about to be established in Hull, under the title of 
the Union Club, similar to the London club-houses. It is to be 
formed of gentlemen of all parties, and politics are to be excluded. 

Several persons who have had their children baptized at the Church of 
England have been fined by the Corporation Magistrates in the sum 
of 2s. Gd. each, for neglecting to register the names and sexes of their 
ehildren within forty-one days after their birth with the Superintendent 
Registrar.— Derby Mercury. 

In consequence of the combination of coal-factors in London to 
prevent a free sale of coals, and the long time that vessels sent from 
Cumberland have to wait for their turn of sale, the shipowners of the 
ports in Cumberland have laid up their vessels for the winter, in pre. 
ference to incurring the ruinous expense of this most unjust practice. — 
Cumberland Pacquet. 

Property, worth 1,800/.—consisting of corn, barley, and out-buildings, 
Belonging to the Reverend H. Morrice and Mrs. Bowman, at 
Ashwell, in Hertfordshire—was consumed by an incendiary fire on 
Tuesday week, , 

On Wednesday week, an affray occurred on Box Moor. Mr. Price, 
ef Piccott’s End, with a Police Constable, attempted to apprehend 
a boatman in the act of carrying off some peas, the property of Mr. 
Price. The boatman made a desperate resistance; and both Mr. 
Price and the Policeman were repeatedly plunged into the water. 
They had, however, partially succeeded in handcuffing him, when his 
wife, armed with a hatchet, and another boatman came up; and the 
woman struck the ofticer a violent blow with the hatchet, which if his 
hat had not been protected with whalebone strips, must have proved 
fatal. After a severe struggle, the prisoner was rescued, amid the 
cheers and shouts of the bystanders, consisting of a set of wretched 
hardened depredators, who have long infested the Moor. Warrants 
were immediately issued against the three offenders; who were cap- 
tured the same night at Berkhampstead, and committed for trial. 





IRELAND. 

The writs have been issued for the election of a Temporal Peer for 
Treland, to succeed to the vacancy caused by the demise of the Earl of 
Clancarty. 

The“ Battle of the Diamond” has been set to music, and is become 
a loyal song” among the Orangemen of Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell has been suffering from an inflammation of the 
throat. His illness was the apology for not attending a meeting of the 
Trades Union, held for the purpose of repelling the charge advanced by 
Mr. O'Connell against the Unionists, of being implicated in illegal 
eombinations to raise wages. Mr. O'Connell was treated with very 
little ceremony by the speakers at this meeting: he seems to have 
provoked the animosity of a large portion of the Dublin mechanics. 

Day after day, the remittances to the National (O’Connell) Fund 
tend fully to corroborate our averments at the commencement of the 
collection now in progress, “that its produce would assuredly exceed 
the average of former years.”— Dublin Pilot. 

Preparations are making in Dublin for a splendid entertainment to 
Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hutton. The banquet will be given in the 
Theatre; Lord Charlemont in the chair. 

The Dublin Conservative Association have adopted an address to 
the Earl of Roden, expressing approbation of his Parliamentary con- 
duct ; but without allusion to the Ribbon conspiracy, whose existence 
the Standard and the Irish Orange papers labour so zealously to make 
eut. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of St. Paul’s parish, Dublin, was held 
on Monday, for the purpose of preparing petitions calling for Corporate 
Reform, Vote by Ballot, and the extinction of Tithes. 

The Tralee Mercury announces the appointment of John O'Connell, 
Esq., of Grena, as High Sheriff of Kerry. 

A curious correspondence has found its way into the Irish papers» 
between Lord Brougham and an Irish clergyman, on that still vexed 
theme, ‘the deadly blow to Protestantism.” The Reverend William 


Holmes, Chancellor, and, peradventure, Whipper-in of the Diocese of 
Cashel, conceiting himself a match for the Ex-Chancellor of Great 
Britain, addressed a florid epistle in a newspaper to his Lordship, 
whose particular attention he called to it by a private communication. 
Lord Brougham, in reply, disavows all intention to injure Protestantism, 
and draws a distinction between the immediate and the remote conse- 
quence of a legislative act; maintaining that the Irish Church Bill 
would ultimately be beneficial to the Church. 





SCOTLAND, 

It was decided at a preliminary meeting of Edinburgh Liberals, on 
Wednesday week, to fix an early day for a public meeting to protest 
against the Canadian war. The numbers were—for the meeting 33, 
against it2]. A correspondent of the Glasgow Argus, writing from 
Edinburgh, says—‘ The religious public (really religious) and the 
Quakers are mustering for us.” 

The Glasgow Argus, which for many months back had the motto 
“© Vote by Ballot,” prefixed to its leading article, has substituted 
“ Peace with Canada” in its place. 

On the 29th of December, a meeting of Liberals, including a num- 
ber of Whigs, was held in the Justiciary Court Hall, Glasgow, to 
petition Parliament for the Ballot, and an extension of the Suffrage. 
Dr. Taylor moved to substitute ‘* Universal Suffrage,” for “‘an exten- 
sion of the Suffrage.” Mr. Weir considered that it was injudicious to 
insist upon Universal Suffrage, as that demand would occasion disunion, 
and deter many excellent Reformers from joining their ranks. Ona 
show of hands, the amendment appeared to be carried ; but the Chair- 
man not being satisfied, the question was put a second time, when the 
majority for the amendment was larger than before. A petition for 
the Ballot and Universal Suffrage was, therefore, adopted. 





Lord Jobn Russell’s “declaration” has roused the Reformers of 
Dundee. A requisition, numerously signed, having been presented to 
the Provost to call a public meeting, it was discussed in the Town- 
Council, and decided in the affirmative that the Provost should 
comply with the request. The meeting was accordingly summoned, and 
held on Tuesday week, in the largest room that could be had; which 
was crowded some time before the business commenced. In the ne- 
cessary absence of the Provost, another of the Magistrates presided. 
‘The first resolution stated, 

*¢ That ber Majesty’s Ministers, by their avowed determination, as recently 
expressed by ros. John Russell, to maintain the preponderance of the landed 
interest in the Commons House of Parliament, and thereby manifest their 
intention to resist all further reform in the representation of the People, and to 
preserve the present unjust Corn-laws—by their extravaganée in voting such 
an enormous Civil List, Pensions, and Secret Service-emoney to her Majesty, 
contrary to their former declarations of economy and retrenchment—and by 
their violation of the constitutional rights, and their coercive measures to stifle 
the complaints of the Canadians—have given cause for the withdrawal of that 
confidence which the British Nation formerly reposed in them.” 

Carried nem. con. amidst loud cheering. 

The second resolution— 

“ That this meeting are of opinion that the Reform Bill has entirely failed 
in procuring a just representation of the People in the Commons House of 
Parliament ; and that, in order that the People may be fairly represented, it is 
absolutely necessary that the votes at the election of Members of Parliament 
be taken by Ballot; that the duration of Parliaments be limited to three years ; 
and this meeting assert and demand the right of every man to have a voice in 
making the Jaws which he is bound to obey.” 

This resolution was opposed by Mr. John Bell; who had some 
difficulty in prevailing upon the meeting to hearhim, He moved an 
amendment— 

“ That Universal Suffrage, vote by Ballot, and Triennial Parliaments, are 
premature; and that the resolution should be confined to a more equal distri- 
bution of Members.” 

After a little delay, the amendment was seconded ; and on the ques- 
tion being put from the chair, only three hands were held up for it. 
The original resolution then passed. 

Mr. Penny moved a supplementary resolution— 

“ That it is the opinion of this meeting, that a more equal system of repre~ 
sentation is necessary ; and that, in place of boroughs or counties, as at pre- 
sent, the population should be divided, in equal divisions, each having its 
representative.” 

This resolution was unanimously carried ; as also another— 

“ That a committee be appointed to attend and watch the conduct of our 
public men, and the measures brought before Parliament ; and that per | shall 
take proper means in order that the sense of the public may be taken and fully 
expressed thereon.” : 

A petition to the House of Commons, founded on the resolutions, 
was adopted; to be transmitted for presentation—not to Sir Henry 
Parnell, but Mr. Hume. 





Mliscellaneous. Bes ibe ‘ 
‘The reinforcements to be sent to Canada, it is now said, will consist 
of the following troops— 








One regiment of cavalry, augmented t0.....ssesssereeressneeres — 450 

Ninety-third Highlanders, augmented strength..........00000004 600 

Brigade of Guards, say 2,000 

Sixty-fifth Regiment from West Indies, augmented strength.... 600 

Twenty-third Fusileers and Seventy-first Light Infantry, aug- 
mented strength.......cscceseesssssseerrensnsrecessesacerssneeneneeeees 1,200 

Augmentation of one hundred rank and file to all regiments in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick—namely, First 
Royals, Fifteenth, Twenty-fourth, Thirt “second, Thirty- 
fourth, Forty-third, Sixty-sixth, Eighty-third, and Eighty- nis 
fifth .......devecsve 





5,750 
The Eleventh and Seventy-third Regiments, ordered home from the 
Mediterranean, are to land at Gibraltar, there to await instructions in 
case their services should also be required in Canada. 
Major-General Sir W. Macbean has been appointed to a command 
in Canada; and Major-General Sir James Macdonnell is to command 
the brigade of Guards. These appointments will create two vacancies 





in}Irish districts, 
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It is reported in the best-informed military circles, that 20,000 men 
are to be added to the et strength of the Army. A less number, 
it is said, would nota ord the necessary reinforcements for America, 
and enable us to relieve the regiments in the East whose periods of 
service have expired.— Times. 

We understand that the First Regiment of Life Guards, as well as 
the battalion of Foot Guards now stationed at Windsor, have received 
orders from the Horse Guards to hold themselves in readiness for 
foreign service. This has caused a great sensation, as we may naturally 
presume it will cause a vacancy in a high office in her Majesty’s House- 
bold.—Post. 

Colonel Cathcart, with despatches for Lieutenant- General Sir John 
Colborne, Commander of her Majesty's Forces in Canada, left town 
on Saturday night for Canada. 

When the Colonel waited on Lord Hill, the General Com- 
manding-in- Chief inquired what time Colonel Cathcart would re- 

uire to prepare himself for active service and proceed to Canada 
with despatches? The gallant officer, after musing a moment, re- 

lied, “ Half an hour, my Lord; but if necessary, I will be ready in 
twenty minutes.— Times. [ Wonderful person this Colonel Cathcart! 
‘It is to be hoped that there was a vessel ready to sail with him within 
the hour: he must have been dying with impatience to be off. ] 

Sir George Arthur, the new Lieutenant- Governor of Upper Canada, 
has appointed his son, Lieutenant F. G. Arthur, of the Fourth Foot, 
his Aide-de-Camp. The head quarters of the Major-General are to 
be at Toronto.—Globe. [It is rather too soon for Sir George Arthur 
to determine where his head-quarters may be. ] 

Lord Arthur Lennox, who commands a company in the Seventy-first 
Light Infantry, commanded by the Honorable Colonel Grey, is not 
expected to accompany that regiment to Canada, where it is ordered, 
owing to his Lordship having to attend to his Parliamentary duties. — 
Sun. [It would seem that there are captain-sinecurists in war as well 
as peace. | 

Lord Charles Wellesley is coming home from Corfu, his lordship 
having been promoted to a Lieutenant- Colonelcy, which causes his 
removal from his late corps, the Fifth or Northumberland Fusiliers.— 
Globe. {How many experienced officers does this young Lord, who 
never faced a foe, step over to get his Lieutenant- Colonelcy ?] 

Several parties are under orders for Lincolnshire, and other parts of 
the country, to recruit for the Foot Guards; the usual standard for 
which is five feet nine inches, but has been reduced one inch—that is 
to say, to five feet eight inches—to expedite the completion of the 
number of men required. 





It is certain that Lieutenant Weir was killed at St. Denis; his 
body was found buried on the banks of the river Richelieu. No fur- 
ther particulars of his death have been received. The Government 
newspapers say that he was murdered ; but it is probable that the first 
account, which stated that he was shot in an attempt to escape after 
having been taken prisoner, is the true one. It does not appear that 
any acts of unnecessary barbarity have been committed by the insur- 

ents: that imputation lies on the Royal troops, if on either party. 

he mode of warfare adopted by Colonel Gore and Colonel Wetherall 
—their burning of St. Denis, including private houses—contrasts un- 
favourably with the admission of the Montreal newspaper, the Herald, 
‘that the wounded soldiers abandoned by Colonel Gore in his hasty 
retreat from St. Denis were “ well treated by the rebels.” 


By the latest accounts, it appears that rewards have been offered for 
the apprehension of the leading insurgents—for Papineau, 1,000/. ; 
for Dr. Wilfrid Nelson, Brown, O’Callaghan, W. H. Scott, and six 
others, 500. each; for nine others, 1000. each. 

_ Some particulars of the state of Prince Edward’s Island were mene 
‘tioned last week, at a meeting of the members of Prince Edward's 
Island Association, held at their rooms in Great Russell Street. The 
Times is our authority for what follows— 

* The Chairman, Mr. Stewart, announced that he had received despatches 
from the island, setting forth that considerable excitement prevailed among the 
tenantry and settlers of the colony in general, arising out of the question of 
tenure of lands then in their possession, which was connected with the question 
80 long agitated respecting the establishment of a Court of Escheat. The 
pumerous tenantry of Lord Selkirk had united with the other maledisposed 
tenantry, and refused to oe the demands made on them by the agents of 
their noble landlord for rent. Mr. Waller, the Honorary Secretary, to show 
the disturbed state of the island, referred to a circumstance mentioned in some 
of the Colonial papers. The High Sheriff of King’s County had recently 
been attacked whilst in the execution of his duty, and was resisted by a large 
number of armed persons, while endeavouring to enforce an execution on a 
Fo ge which had been obtained in the supreme court of the island for rent. 

r. Waller then said that her Majesty’s Government had already, in the most 
decided manner, refused the application of the House of Assembly of Prince 
Edward’s Island for the establishment of a Court of Escheat. It was also 
mentioned in the course of the discussion that took place, that the members of 
the House of Assembly had been weak enough to order a letter, (the contents 
of which were of a most prec pes” | nature,) addressed to the Legislature 
and the inhabitants of the island by M. Papineau, to be entered on the minutes 
of the House, whilst at Nova Scotia and some of the other colonies it was 
Tejected with indignation.” 

A letter from Montreal, dated December 7th, and published in the 
Sun, gives some particulars, not mentioned elsewhere, of certain preli- 
minary proceedings of the Government. The writer is a friend of the 
insurgents, and his statements must therefore be received with caution : 
they have, however, the semblance of truth. After mentioning the 
attack of the “loyal Tory mob” on the printing-office of the Montreal 
—— first act of physical violence in the contest—the writer 

‘‘ Events which have since taken place have induced me to believe that this 
was only the commencement of a series of authorized outrages by the govern- 
— which has thus far thrown the country into disorder, and led to blood- 
—_ and the arbitrary destruction of all the legal rights of the subject in 

vanada. About the same time that the paper was destroyed with the con- 
= of the magistrates, a secret inquisitorial inquiry was going on in 

. —_ by one of the Magistrates, aided by Duval, Queen’s counsel, and by 
__ ent | ees one of the Dalhousie and Aylmer Administration, of the 

ame of Thomas Ainsley Young. This most irregular Star Chamber pro- 








ceeding terminated in the arrest of Mr. Morin, and three other Reformers in 
Quebec, for sedition. Itseems they had previously passed some strong resolu- 
tions against the Administration at a public meeting ; and this was conside 
sedition. The great coup d’état, however, was reserved for Montreal. Imme- 
diately after Morin’s arrest, Lord Gosford issued a new commission of the 
peace for the district of Montreal, in which were omitted the names of between 
sixty and seventy Liberal Magistrates at one swoop. What was most asto- 
nishing was, that many of the gentlemen who were struck off the list had take 
no share inthe public meetings which had agitated the country throughout 
the summer. The only objection which the Tory party could have against 
them was, that the said Magistrates had not joined them. This was a sin not 
to be forgiven. The Liberal party in Montreal saw in this a preparation for 
hostilities on the part of Government of the most violent kind. The Attorney- 
General, Ogden, had been for some time intown. He, it is well known, has 
a peculiar facility in patching up accusations. So long as Liberal Magistrates 
remained, there was some chance, if not of justice, at least of being Sheltered 
from persecution. Ifa Reformer were arrested, he might possibly be admitted 
to bail; all this hope was, however, destroyed by the removal of all the 
Liberal Magistrates from office. Then it was that affidavits, warrants, and 
arrests deluged the city and districts. Immediately the President, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and some of the members of the Committee of a young men’s 
society, lately formed in Montreal, called ¢ The Sons of Liberty,’ were seized 
and thrown into gaol ona charge of high treason. L. M. Viger, Esq., Pree 
sident of La Banque du Peuple, was also arrested at midnight, and throwm 
into prison on some similar charge. What the grounds for this arrest have 
been, we are at a loss to know ; for Mr. Viger has of late taken no part in 
politics, except, in his place in the House of Assembly. They charge him with 
lending funds to the Reformers to upset the Government. This is a most silly 
ruse, and without a shadow of founlation. Various other persons have since 
been arrested, and remain in gaol, not being admitted to bail. The party in 
power next directed the war against those gentlemen who attended the meeting 
of the six confederated counties in October last, at St. Charles. Warrants 
were issued against the officers of the meeting 5 and the loyal Montreal Cavalry, 
composed for the most part of the infuriated set who destroyed the Vindicator 
office, were despatched through the country as special constables (') to execute 
the warrants.” 

Boys in the printing-oflices of the Vindicator and Minerva were 
bribed to swear informations against O'Callaghan, Duvernay, and 
Perrault; but these gentlemen escaped. These acts of the Govern- 
ment precipitated the rebellion— 

«¢ This wide-spread war and persecution of the Government against all the 
leading influential gentlemen of the district, could not but call up indignation, 
and a determined spirit of resistance. The people at once saw that the Go- 
vernment aimed at the leaders; so that, by their destruction, it might the 
more easily accomplish the destruction of the people at large, and attain b 
terror those objects which it had been for years endeavouring to accomplis! 
constitutionally in the House of Assembly. “The people foresaw that the mem 
who should be committed to prison would only leave it by way of the scaffold. 
The Government had just bribed the Judges—dependent Sheriffs were ready 
to furnish packed Juries. With such a combination against Reformers, there 
was no chance of justice; so the people determiaed not to suffer any arrests 
in the Chambly district. This became apparent only about the 15th Novem 
ber. Two gentlemen of St. John’s, a Dr. d’Avignon and a Mr. Diniaray, had 
been arrested at night by a troop of cavalry. The prize was so rich, that the 
Tories were determined to parade it through the neighbourhood. Instead of 
returning by the direct road by La Prairie to Montreal, they carried these 
gentlemen, with ropes round their necks, and irons on their hands and feet, 
down to Chambly, and thence to Longueil, on their way to Montreal.” 


These were the gentlemen rescued by the peasantry of Longueil. 
The writer then proceeds to detail the subsequent events of the con- 
test, with some particulars which have not been mentioned elsewhere. 
Indeed, he furnishes the only account friendly to the Canadians which 
wehave seen. The object of the attack on St. Denis was tu surprise 
some of the Canadian leaders— 

«‘ The detachment (under Colonel Gore) sent to Sorel, per steam-boat, 
landed at that place on Wednesday night, the 22d November, at ten o'clock. 
Guided by a man named Jones, from Sorel they set out for St. Denis, eighteen 
miles below Sorel and six above St. Charles. Instead of passing through St. 
Ours, an intermediate village, they took a back-road through the Concessions, 
unknown to the people, along the bank of the river. It was not until two or 
three hours before their arrival at St. Denis, on Thursday the 23d, that 
Mr. — received information’ of the expedition. He immediately sent notice 
to the people of the vicinity of the threatened attack. There was a warrant, 
be it remembered, against Mr. —, and several others of the Notables. It was 
forthwith determined to resist the progress of the troops through St. Denis, 
well knowing that scarce a man would be left in the village if once the —_ 
got possession of the place. The tocsin was immediately rung ; and before the — 
troops arrived, barricades were thrown up at the entrance of the village, and 
between three and four hundred men were collected, armed, all intent upon o 

sing force to force. Mr. — having thrown out some sharpshootere along the 
ences, withdrew the main body of his men into a lurge stone store or house on 
the right of the entrance of the village. The advanced picquet of the troops 
was allowed to pass unmolested ; but when the main body came up, a r 
of fire was sent in upon them from the house, with such force as to make them 
stagger. This battle between the peasantr and the troops continued from nine 
in the morning till half-past three in the afternoon with unabated rage; and so 
desperate was the contest, that a piece of artillery, belonging to the troops, was 
Jive different times in possession of the adverse parties: it finally remained in 
the possession of the Canadians. Between three and four o’clock, the regular 
troops found themselves obliged to retire from the field. One of the officers, 
Captain Markbam, had received four wounds. Their loss was estimated at 50 
killed and about 15 or 16 wounded. The precise number of killed cannot be 
ascertained, as it is said a party of soldiers was employed in throwing their 
dead into the river. The loss on the Canadian side was eight killed. Amongst 
these, I have to record the irreparable loss of your warm-hearted, patriotic, and 
highly-talented friend, Ovide Perrault.” 

The attack on St. Charles is thus described— 

« About four hundred infantry, some artillery, with one howitzer, and some 
cavalry, were sent, by way of Longueil and Chambly, against this place. On 
Friday, (the day after the attack on St. Denis,) they arrived at Ronville, six 
miles above St. Charles; where they rested for the night. They attacked St. 
Charles, at eleven o’clock on Saturday the 25th November. This post was de- 
fended by about 300 Canadians, who had guns. There were a large number of 
men without arms on the ground, who had been employed during the two 
preceding days as workmen in hurrying on the completion of the stockade, or 
rude line of fortification, hastily raised by Mr. . These men were not 
merely of no assistance—they did but create confusion— during the fight. You 
will remember that the right of this stockade was composed of three or four 
barns, in which were stored a quantity of hay and grain. The habitans, who 
had come to work, had lodged about fifty or sixty of their horses, unfortunately, 
in some of these outhouses, When the troops first commenced the attack 
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they were received with such a hot fire, that they were obliged to abandon or 
change their ground. The hottest of the fire was from the barns; where the 
Canadians, from loop-holes previously cut, bore upon their opponents in a 
most galling manner. The troops immediately threw shells into the barns, and 
set them on fire. his was totally unexpected. I liately, in 1 

of the inflammable nature of their contents, the barns were in one blaze; the 
horses within broke loose, and ran mad through the camp. The unarmed 
peasantry fled likewise ; and in a short time all was confusion. The fight lasted 
about an hour and a half. Colone) Wetherall had his horse shot under him; 
so had Mr. David, a Jew, commanding the cavalry. The loss of the Patriots 
here did not exceed 28 killed; the troops had 15 killed and 16 wounded. The 
Tory papers of Montreal, who receive their information from the official 
circles, admit that the Patriots fought with uncommon desperation: indeed, 
some of the people, sooner than fall into the hands of the enemy as prisoners, 
flung themselves into the river; whereby many were drowned. Lord John 
Russell, I expect, will find it difficult to crush a people eo determined and ob- 
stinate as this.” 








There is no doubt of the sympathy of the Americans with the in. 
surgents, and not much that they are prepared to render them effec- 
tive assistance ; as the following extracts from New York papers will 
show— 

*¢ At a late meeting in Buffalo, consisting of more than 400 persons, resolu- 
tions were passed sympathizing with the Canadians in their present struggle, 
and offering assistance to them in their emergency. There was to have been 
an adjourned meeting a day or two after, to hear an address from the Honour- 
able William L. Mackenzie, who was expected to be present.” 

“ Throughout New England and New York, the popular feeling is unques- 
tionably developing itself in favour of the Canadian insurgents, as they are 
called. The newspapers of this city are no accurate representatives of the state 
of public sentiment in that part of the country encircling the Canadas. This 
- asa | with the Revolutionists pervades both parties ; but when it shall be 
known that the Administration takes sides with them also, it will give strength 
and intensity to the new sentiment. 

“In New York there are many secret movements going en in favour of the 
insurgents. Their recent defeats by the Queen’s troops are reckoned as no- 
thing in the general chances of the contest. Many begin to believe that the 
British Government will agree ultimately to a separation from Canada, in pre- 
ference to the expenditure of blood and treasure which in the end will be 
thrown away without a purpose. Others again assert that the British authority 
in Canada will be maintained at every sacrifice, not for the istrinsic value of 
the province, but as a part of the great Colonial system of England. At all 
events, we see more trouble and excitement in this country, growing out of the 
war in Canada, than may be apprehended from all other questions put together. 

‘* We have every reason to know, that for the last week very active measures 
have been taken to forward armed auxiliaries to the Canadian frontier, there to 
abide the directions of those intrusted with the general detail of the insurrec- 
tion. 

There was a rumour in New York, that the British Consul had 
ore to President Van Buren for leave to forward troops through 
the American territory to Canada. On this the New York Morning 
Herald remarks— 

** We confess, looking on the insurrection in Canada in, every point of view, 
we see in that affair a deeper, intenser interest, than on any other public ques- 
tion of the day. If the popular sympathy of New England and New York 
should run warmly in favour of the Patriots, or Insurgents, (when they gain 
a battle it will be time to call them Patriots,) we are persuaded Mr. Van Buren 
would not hesitate one moment to plunge his country into a quarrel with Eng- 
land, provided he would thereby secure his power, and turn the tide of the 
recent political revolution at the polls in his own favour and against the Whigs. 
On a question of great national sentiment, such as that would be of the Cana- 
dian insurgents, the people would grow wild and unmanageable. All other 
questions —banks, finances, currency, &c.—would sink to nothingness. The 
reply of the President, therefore, to the application already made by the British 
authorities, asking for a passage for their troops into Canada, or demanding an 
explanation of certain secret recruiting movements in this city and in New 
England, will be looked for with great paramount solicitude by the whole 
country.” 

About one hundred and thirty barrels of gunpowder, in the shape 
of butter-kegs, have been smuggled across the frontier for the use of 
the insurgents. 

A Canadian bailiff entered a tavern in Champlain village, on a search 
for some Radical Canadians. The innkeeper allowed that there were 
travellers in his house whom he did not know; but he refused to have 
his house searched ; whereupon the bailiff threatened to blow out his 
brains. The innkeeper was firm in his determination, and the officer 
had to leave the house unsatisfied. The bailiff had a party of armed 
men with him, which saved him from being attacked and well beaten 
for his insolence. It will hardly_answer for a foreigner to come into 
our territories, with whatever excuse, and attempt to treat our inhabi- 
tants as if they were under martial law. A few such outrages would 
send some thousands of Yankees tumbling into Canada, in a way that 
would furnish a striking specimen of what the Kentuckians call a 
“caution.”—Platisburg Whig. 


There are several erroneous accounts in circulation respecting Brown, 
one of the leaders of the Canadian Insurgents. Some call him an 
Irishman, some a native of the United States. Heis, in fact, a Nova- 
Scotian; but has spent a considerable part of his life in the American 
state Vermont, where he failed about a year ago. Neither he nor 
Papineau are thought to have sufficient nerve to discharge the functions 
of military leaders, nor are they men of moral firmness. The real 
chief, the most determined spirit among the insurgents, is Dr. Wilfrid 
Nelson. The rumour in a New York paper that Papineau was in 
that city was purposely spread to put the British Government off the 
scent. Papineau is certainly in Canada. In fact, though M. Papi- 
neau’s speeches produced the rebellion, the sudden explosion took that 
worthy person somewhat by surprise; otherwise, he would no doubt 
have flitted such a convenient distance as would have enabled him to 
make a cool survey of passing events. But his friend Nelson, who 
knew his man, was determined to try the soundness of that metal 
which made such a brave noise.— Times. 





Ministers, it is now said, have determined to pay immediately all 
arrears of pensions demandable up to Christmas; Jeaving it to Parlia- 
ment to lop off such of them, if any, in future, as the Committee of 
Inquiry may recommend.—Morning Herald. { Ministers had better get 


The Archduke John of Austria is expected to arrive in London in 
the ensuing spring, to be present at the coronation of her Majesty.— 
Morning Post. {That will be nice. ] 

By the death of John Lord Nairne, which took place at Brussels, 
Baroness Eeith, the Lady of Count Flahaut, becomes heir to his 
barony, through his Lordship's great uncle, the late Colonel W. Mer- 
cer. Being a femiale title, it will descend to her daughters, and the 
family will assume the name and arms of Nairne. 

An Irish Judge, whose infirmities oblige him to pay an annual visit 
to the mineral waters in England, was very active in soliciting sub. 
scriptions to the Spottiswoode Rent, during his stay at Harrogate last 
autumn. 

Sir John Soane’s will has been at length proved; and the personal 
property sworn to be under 140,000/. The executors, Sir Francis 
Chantrey, Sir John Stevenson, and Mr. Higham, have renounced by 
power of attorney in favour of Mr. Bicknell, named in a codicil as one 
of the executors; and the will is proved by Mrs. Sally Conduitt, to 
whom he bequeaths 5,000/., with a request that she may be buried in 
the same vault with him. 

An article, headed ‘* Picture of Tattersall’s,” for which we acknow- 
ledged ourselves indebted to the Spectator, appeared originally, as we 
now learn, in the Sunday Times. We readily make this amende to the 
latter journal, which has very properly laid claim to its own.—Post. 
[The article never appeared in the Spectator. ] 

Colonel Wilde is said to have written it as his opinion that no new 
Carlist expedition can or will at present take place. 

Messrs. Gruneison and Heiningsen arrived safely at Burgos on the 
14th. They were to start the next morning for Santander. 

The largest steamer in her Majesty's Navy is the Gorgon, recently 
built, being of 1,150 tons, builders’ measurement. She will carry 20 
days’ coals, 1,000 troops, 150 crew, with stores arfd provisions for all 
for six months. The engines are 320 horse power, and the vessel is 
so constructed that the steam-machifery can scarcely be reached by 
shot.— Courier. [Send the Gorgon with the Guards to Canada. ] 

Messrs. Henry and John Lee have contracted to lay the foundations 
of the new Houses of Parliament, within two years, for the sum of 
74,373l. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Humane Society was held on 
Wednesday, at the chambers in Chatham Place, Blackfriars: Sir 
Stephen Gaselee in the chair. A most satisfactory report was read, 
and the award of medals was made. The latter will be presented at 
the anniversary dinner. 





With the old year terminated the licence to hold public gaming- 
houses in Paris. Zaus Deo! It was painful to see the players, for 
the lessees of those hells were not the only mourners for their expiring 
privilege. The consciousness that with the last stroke of the clock at 
twelve would cease every chance to recover that which they ought to 
have previously known wag irrecoverably lost, added to the anguish 
of seeing literally their last stake wrung from them. The events of 
the week just closed at the gaming-houses were appalling. One per- 
son, whom I shall not designate, lost within that time 10,0001. ( British) 
in the more recherché of the hells; while tens of thousands of work- 
men, servants, thieves, and labourers, were stripped of every farthing 
they could raise, rap, run, or rob at the pandemonium, No. 113, Palais 
Royal. A person well known on the Bourse won 10,000 francs at 
Frascati, on Saturday night, 23d ult. He said he was then sure of 
‘* breaking the bank.” He did not keep his word or his money, how- 
ever; for he lost 10,000f. on Sunday, 20,000 f. on Tuesday, 10,000 f. 
on Wednesday, 20,000 f. on Thursday, and 10,000 f. on Friday, and is, 
they say, a defaulter at the Bourse. Another wretched man (for he 
must have been wretched) threw.down, at Frascati, on Saturday 
night last, a bank-note of 1,000f. A ‘31 apres” turned up. Ina 
paroxysm of despair, he seized his half-lost billet, thrust it into 
his mouth, and swallowed it. He was instantly made prisoner, 
and given into the hands of the Police; but either from policy 
or humanity, the lessees of the gambling-houses, who have 
never proved themselves harsh or severe with the thousands of unhappy 
people who from time to time have attempted frauds upon them, 
caused him first to be helped to a glass of water, (for he was suffo~ 
cating,) and then set at liberty. I shall close my reference to this hor- 
rible affair by stating, that rumours are afloat that the Government will 
be empowered by the Chambers to license two public gambling-houses. 
I doubt it; although there can be no question that private gambling 
will increase beyond calculation.— Paris Correspondent of the Times. 

The splendid and unique medallion of Dioclesian, which formed part 
of M. Minaut’s collection of antiquities, has just been purchased by 
the Royal Library at Paris, for 3,000 francs. 

Le Commerce mentions a rumour, that the Grand Dutchess Olga of 
Russia was about being wedded to the Duke of Bordeaux; and adds, 
that negotiations were on foot for the matrimonial union of the heir 
apparent of the Russian throne and the Princess Clementina of Ba- 
varia. 

Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, has had the freedom of the city of 
Mayence sent him, in acknowledgment of his beautiful monument of 
Guttenberg. 

The city of Athens has sent a beautiful golden goblet to the King 
of Bavaria, together with a vote of thanks, for his contribution to the 
endowment of a hospital in that city. 

The King of Prussia has ordered a new Catholic church to be 
erected in Berlin, as a proof that the proceedings against the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne were not dictated by religious bigotry. 

The old Russian party at St. Petersburg are said to be annoyed by 
the establishment of an entail property in favour of Count Benken- 
dorf, a German of distinction in the Emperor's service. 





By the Jamaica mail, we learn that the House of Assembly had 
assumed rather a haughty tone, and declared that Lord Glenelg had 
been guilty of a violation of their privileges, in touching upon subjects 
in despatches which were under discussion. The Governor, it was 
feared, would be compelled to dissolve the Legislature, if,a better feel- 





the Committee of Irquiry superseded at once. } 


ing was not displayed in their deliberations. — Globe. 
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The Letter on General Naprer’s Objections to the Ballot is in type, but postponed, 
along with many other things, in consequence of a pressure of more temporary 
matter, The other subject in which J.C.8. is interested has uot been “ burked,” 
but we have been unable to command time for it. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurDAY. 


The Paris papers are dccupied with debates on the Address in the 
Chamber of Peers. A motion of Count D’Harcourt, to insert a 
aragraph favourable to Poland, was opposed by Count Molé, supported 
y Count Montalembert, and rejected. Covnt Molé observed, that 
the annual exhibition of feeling in favour of Poland merely irritated 
Russia: there was no intention, it was well understood, of doing any 
thing for the Poles. Much admiration has been excited by a brief and 
spirited speech from the Duke of Orleans, in reply to a remark of the 
Marquis Dreux Breze, that France regretted the marriage of her 
Catholic Princes with Protestant ladies: the Duke declared himself a 
true Catholic, and that his children should be educated in the Catholic 
faith, but repudiated the notion that in his choice of a wife he should 
be bound by fetters from which other Frenchmen are free. 

















In a letter from the “ Genoese Traveller,” the intelligent corre- 
spondent of the Zimes in the United States, it is affirmed that the real 
wish of the President is to preserve a strict neutrality in the Canadian 
civil war; but that there is danger of the sympathies of the people 
being strongly excited in favour of the insurgents, by the savage 
menaces against the revolution which appear in the Government 
journals at Montreal. 





The Revenue accounts for the year and quarter ended the 5th 
instant, were made up last night. A comparison with the year and 
quarter ended the'5th of January 1837, shows a deficiency in the year 
of 1,900,353/., and on the quarter of 213,173/. In the receipts for 
the quarter, there is en increase from the Customs of 453,3402., and 
from the Post-office of 27,000; a decrease in the Excise of 212,900/., 
in the Stamps of 29,129/., in the Taxes of 15,632. 





Tur ReGinaMANiA.—This epidemic continues to prevail to such an extent, 
that the papers are under the necessity of dwelling constantly upon the beauty 
not only of the Queen’s person and features, but of her feet, and even of her 
slippers. The Chronicle has more than once of late called attention to the 
important fact, that ‘ her Majesty’s foot and ankle are peculiarly smal) and 
elegant.” The Court Journal is in raptures with the Queen’s feet every time 
she appears in public ; informing us ‘ they are so small that no lady about the 
Court can wear the Royal slippers, which were invariably of satin,” &c. &c. 


* The same journal, as well as others, have noticed that ‘ her Majesty has 


appeared weak in the ankles,” and at other times that she appeared ‘ tender- 
footed, and wearing her slippers down at the heels;” from which we should 
infer that the said slippers must be too small for the Queen herself. But the 
Times of Wednesday contains a paragraph giving an account of a pair of velvet 
slippers, made by command of the Queen at Bristol, which absolutely out- 
crispins Crispin. ‘ The result,” says the Zimes, “ has been a pair of slippers 
which rival the famous glass slipper of Cinderella, and seem more like the 
manufacture of Puck, Robin Goodfellow, or Queen Mab and her band of 
fairies, than the work of mere mortal hands!” and after an elaborate descrip- 
tion of them, it is announced that ‘ the slippers were to be enclosed in a box 
of sandal wood, with a golden lock and key, the cover being ornamented with 
the Royal arms, superbly carved in ivory!” A Cabinet Council will, we pre- 
sume, be summoned to assist at the opening of the box. Lord Me.zourny, 
it is understood, is requested to place the slippers on the delicate feet of his 
Royal mistress, and to use his utmost exertions to get them on at the heels, 
[From a Correspondent. } 

The people of Canada have no advocate, no friend, no impartial and 
just judge, in the London daily press; which is entirely in the bands of 
Ministerialists, or Tories, or influenced by persons connected with the 
great ‘“interests’—shipping, land-jobbing, or bondholding—in the 
City. There never was so close a combination for injustice—for the 
powerful against the feeble. The poor Canadians have no “interest” 
to befriend them ; there is nothing to be made, and much to be lost in 
their defence. With the resolution to stem the torrent of misrepresen- 
tation, their intrepid and avowed advocate, Mr. Rorsuck, has com, 
menced a sixpenny weekly pamphlet, called the Canadian Portfolio. 
There the grievances of the Canadians are stated, and their vain 
attempts at redress recorded. The lovers of truth and justice—they 
who wish to see both sides of a question—sbould read the Portfolio, as an 
antidote to the newspapers. i 





’ ‘Of the supposed leaders of this movement in Upper Canada, the 
names of W. L. Mackenzie, I. G. Parker, and Dr. Rolph (of Ancaster 
and Marshall), and S. Bidwell, stand corspicuous. Of Mackenzie, 
his hostility to the Government and his repeated expulsion from the 
House of Assembly, are too recently detailed in the records of the day 
torequire any comment. Parker is an American, was a dry goods 
Merchant at Kingston, and subsequently settled in Hamilton—a 
wealthy but discontented man, and the chosen friend of Bidwell. 
Rolph is a barrister and a doctor of medicine—a deep, clever, de- 
signing man—has sat, and we believe still occupies, a seat in the 

ouse. He isan Englishman. Bidwell, whose father had to seek 
shelter inCanada from the State of Massachusetts, where he committed 
Some pecuniary blunders, was Member for Bath, in Upper Canada, 
and was twice elected Speaker of the House. He is a young man of 
strong oratorical powers, a most successful practising barrister, and, 
upon being defeated at the late election, was supposed to have retired 
from political strife.—Morning Post. 


MONEY MARKET. 
; Stock Excuanos, Fripay ArreRNoon. 
The en received from Canada of the arrival of a reinforcement of 
troops from New Brunswick at Montreal, and the general tone of the letters 
feceived by the packet on Monday, which represented the rebellion as almost 
extinguished, caused an improvement in the price of Consols; and the specula- 
tions rose from 92 to 92}. The market, however, has since become heavy ; and 
the price declined yesterday afternoon to 92}. This morning, on the publicae 
tion of the accounts brought by the Oxford, of the insurrection having spread 
to Upper Canada, the market has experienced a decline of § per cent; Conso!s 
Account having been as low as 91g. The anxiety of some of the speculators 


* 








for a fall to replace the stock they had pteviously sold, has caused some ex- 
tensive purchases; and the market has reacted about 3 per cent. from its lowest 
quotation. The premium upon India Bonds and Exchequer Bills has im- 
proved, although money has not been abundant. The books of the various 
Stocks, which have been closed for the Dividends, will be open: to-morrow for 
private transfer. i 

The existence of an insurrectionary spirit in Upper Canada is viewed here 
with considerable alarm, as all the communications previously received had 
induced the belief that considerable assistance would be afforded to the Govern- 
ment by the inhabitantsof the Upper Province towards suppressing the rebel- 
lion of the Lower. Little doubt seems to be entertained that this rebellion will 
be put down; but as the state of Canada must render the maintenance of a 
large military force there necessary for some time, there cannot be much ho 
of the existence of a Sinking-fund, as that part of the revenue which, 
under other circumstances would be applied to the redemption of the Debt, 
must be diverted to the support of the armament now rendered necessary. 

Brazilian Bonds have been the objects of considerable fluctuation; and the 
market for them has been in a very feverish state. ‘The foreign holders do not 
seem at all inclined to sell; the prices in Holland and Belgium being consider- 
ably above our quotations here. An extensive sale occurred on Tuesday, and 
the Bonds became suddenly depreased from 73 to 69}. It was then reported 
that intelligence had been received from Maranham, and that an insurrectionary 
movement, similar in character to the recent one at Bahia, had occurred in that 
province. This report was entirely without foundation ; but, as it afterwards 
appeared that the sale of stock alluded to was not induced by any political 
intelligence, the price speedily rose again; and yesterday, when advices to 
the 26th November were received from Maranham, at which period every thing 
was tranquil, and the occurrence of the events at Bahia unknown,. the price 
rose to 73. The Bonds have to-day again improved to 753. Advices having 
been received from Bahia to the 23d November, when the rebels were repre- 
sented as in a desperate condition: these latter prices have not been supported, 
as the Bonds have declined from 1 to $ per cent. 

Dutch Two-and-a-Half and Five per Cents. had improved, in consequence of 
the rise in Consols, and some improvement in the prices of these Securities 
in Holland: they have experienced a fall of ¥ per cent. to-day; but the 
market is firm at the lower quotations, 

Little has been doing in Portuguese and Spanish Securities. The latter rose 
about 4 per cent. on Wednesday; the Active Stock having been done at 204. 
Numerous sellers, however, appeared ready to take advantage of this improve- 
ment; and more than 100,000 Stock was brought into the market, in parcels 
of from 10,000 to 30,000 each. The price has consequently receded nearly to 
the extent to which it had risen, . 

The Railway Shares are all firm at previous quotations, notwithstanding the 
depression of Consols. The heavier description of Shares are in request. 

Saturpay, Twetve o’Cirock.&@ 

Very little has been doing this morning; Consols are 4 per cent. higher 
than yesterday afternoon—the price for Money, Ex. Dividend, being 90% 3, 
and that for Account 9244. In the Foreign Market, prices are nearly the 
same. Railway Shares are also within a little of yesterday’s prices—London 
and Birmingham 68 70 prem. ; Great Western 94 10} prem. ; Southampton 
14 to 13dis. ; New Shares 114 12 prem. ; United Brighton 3} 3 per share. 
The South American Bonds may be quoted as under—Columbian- 24 24}; 
Mexican 26 26}; Peruvian 193 20}. 


3 per Cent. Consols. ex. div.. 90% Brazilian 5 perCeuts........ 7243 
Ditto for Account ....-0..008 924 ee Cocceee “Gee JO 
3 per Cent. Reduced ...,.... 91 914 Dutch 2¢ per Cents........+ 524 # 
New 34 per Cent, Anus...... 98 985 Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 29% § 
Bauk Stock....... coccccoee WOO EEO Ditto 3 per Cent. .......4-. 19 19, 
ludia Stock ...... eevecborws —— Russian (1822)5 per Cent .1094 110¢ 
Ditto Bonds .......6.6. eee Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 193 2 
Exchequer Bills ...6.-+-..+0 51 52 Deferred Stock ....cescecoss 7% 
100 101 Passive Ditto ...0..--sseeee Sh § 


Belgiau 5 per Cents .....+.-- 





THE THEATRES. 

EXTRAORDINARY interest is excited among plavgoers by the reappear- 
ance of Cuarues Kean before a London audience: he is advertised 
to play Hamlet, at Drury Lane, on Monday. We believe this is con- 
sidered, both by the actor and his friends, as his grand début; former 
efforts being regarded rather as experiments. He riow comes before 
the town a finished tragedian, in the prime of life, with all the vigour 
and fire of youth matured by study and practice, and without any of 
the drawbacks incidental to a first appearance. Moreover, he has the 
advantage of a strong prepossession in his favour, arising from the 
impression he made when he last performed in London, and the 
flattering reports of his success in Dublin and other places: add 
to this the prestige of his father's name, and the public desire for some 
new thing to stir the stagnant atmosphere of the theatrical world, and 
we have a combination of propitious circumstances that any debutant 
might covet. , 

At the Adelphi, that clever pantomimiste, Mademoiselle CreLeste, 
has now brought utterance to aid the mute eloquence of her looks and 
gestures: she even ventures upon a few words of English; and if the 
foreign accent were more remarkable than it is, the intensity of mean- 
ing with which she speaks them, would more than atone for any pecu- 
liarity. But in fact there is something very charming in the well- 
imitated pronunciation of one’s own language by a foreigner, espe- 
cially if she be a handsome woman. Matisran’s Italian-English and 
Scura@per’s German-English were both pleasing and expressive: 
nor is CELEsTE’s French-English less so 

The piece of which Mademoiselle CELxEsteE is the heroine is a melo- 
drama, written for the occasion, and called St. Mary’s Eve, or the 
Shore of the Solway ; and in order to allow her to speak in French as 
well as English, she is representented as a girl whose parents were 
one French the other English,—or, as the buffo of the drama happily 
expresses it, ‘‘ she is like straits of Dover, English on one side and 
French on the other.” The interest of the story arises from the dis- 
tressful embarrassment into which Madeline is thrown by ber endea- 
vours to screen her brother, a proscribed Jacobite. She is on the eve 
of marriage; and her intended husband, mistaking her brother fora 
favoured lover, casts her off; but on learning the truth, he rewards her 
devotion by saving her brother's life and marrying her. There are some 
effective situations for the display of Crt.EsTE’s pantomimic address 
and powerful acting; and a plentiful admixture of comical scenes, 
which are skilfully introduced so as to relieve the serious business 
without destroying its effect. 

The force and distinctness with which CeLeste depicts in her face 
and action the passion of the scene, are perhaps excessive: her style 
of acting is rigid and precise, and smacks too much of the conventional 
gesticulation of pantomime to make us forget the actress in the cha- 
racter; but she gives some genuine touches of feeling that make us 
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feel her heart is in what she does. For a thorough command over the 
resources of her art, and that abandon which throws all the energies 
into the performance, Mademoiselle CeLests is unequalled by any 
English.actress now on the stage: Miss Ketty is the one that might 
have best compared with her. But notwithstanding all these accom- 
r "ong erg the simple earnestness with which Miss SHaw pleaded for 
er forlorn friend, went more home to the feelings than the most stu- 
died and striking attitudes of the pantomimiste. 

A Mr. Henry Beverty made his first appearance here as a 
representative of the line of characters that has become dormant, 
if not extinct, by too-glorious Joun’s prostration. He has no lack 
of experience or confidence; but his humour is not of the rich 

veian vein. He is hard, coarse, and mechanical; makes faces as 
if his features worked on hinges, has a loud, thin, monotonous voice, 
and is too ostentatiously comical; nevertheless, his persevering efforts 
to appear very drunk elicited considerable laughter; but one look from 
WILKINSON was more pregnant with drollery than the whole perform- 
ance of Mr. Brevertey. O. Smitu’s dressing and dying are both 
oo he falls headlong when shot as if impelled by the force of 
the et. 


The fairy piece at the Olympic, Puss in Boots, must not be passed 
over with only the brief mention that our space last week permitted us 
to make of it; for it holds a first place among holyday theatrical enter- 
tainments. Asa spectacle, it is as complete as if Queen Mab had devised 
it; andthe text of the fairy tale could not have been more rigidly adhered 
to had Mother Bunch herself been the Licenser. Objections have been 
taken to the humanized version of Puss, but we think without reason ; 
for the boots he wore indicate the biped character he assumed in order 
to serve his young master; and the whole story goes to show that his 
aspect had much more of the man than the cat—else the Ogre would 
not have transformed himself into a mouse: therefore we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that Cuartes Martuews is sufficiently feline 
in his attire, with his fur hood, gloves, and tail. ‘The leading 
incidents are realized in a most picturesque manner: the costumes 
are superb; the scenery—especially the moving Panorama of 
Puss’s progress before the King’s coach—is beautiful; and the 
metamorphoses of the Ogre into the lion and the mouse, are capitally 
managed. The dialogue is not particularly witty, but it is laughable— 
which is quite as good for the purpose—and as full of puns as the play- 
bill. The parodies are apt and well introduced, and the music is 
selected with taste, and for the most part well sung. VeEsrris, as the 
Marquis of Carabas, is attired in one of the most sumptuous and ele- 
gant dresses ever graced bya lovely wearer; and the fashion of the cos- 
tumes of the King and his Court is as admirable as their magnificence. 
Btanp, as the King, burlesques regal pomposity with great gusto; 
and Broucuam, as the Irish Ogre, amplifies his voice to the giant 
proportions of his person. Miss Dowron, the young debutante who 
plays the Fairy, deserves praise for the sweetly simple’ style in which 
she gave two or three old favourite airs. All little lovers of fairy lore 
should go and feast their eyes on the splendour of Puss in Boots. 





An amusing trifle, called The Culprit, has been very successful at 
the St. James’s this week. The culprit is a sea-captain, who by bis 
frequent absence from home alarms the jealousy of his wife; but her 
suspicions are put at rest on discovering that his supposed ‘“ flame ” is 
only the smoke of a pipe, which he had been forbidden to indulge him- 
self with at home. The acting of Mrs, Stintinc, Madame Saza, and 
Hak Ley, is capital. 





Power has left the Adelphi for the Haymarket; and from thence, 
when the season closes on the 15th, he transfers his genial humour to 
Covent Garden; which company will then also be reinforced by the 
services of ELron, Mrs. Guover, Mrs. Humsy, and others from the 
Haymarket. 





THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th Jan, 1837 and 1838; showing the Increase or Decrease 

on each head thereof. 




























































Years ended Jan. 5th 
1837. 1838, Increase. | Decrease, 
£& £ £ £ 
NN 0.6 gniveeeess conecenee 19,716,440 | 18,826,984 ae 890,156 
SER Fie tak oes an tgtesss,0S0 12,744,174} 11,794,338 ; 949,836 
Stamps.....ce.ee..e0e «| 6,750,421 | 6,432,153 ‘6 318,268 
ae 3,639,761 3,677,748 sie 12,013 
Post-office ..... 1,490,000 1,517,743 75743 *- 
Miscellaneous... 40,830 34,936 “$ 5,894 
Total Ordinary Revenue. ..} 44,431,626 | 42,283,202 ee oe 
Inmprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works ,... 569,538 817,609 242,071 ° 
Total Income,,,.} 45,001,164 | 43,100,811 79,814 2,176,167 
Deduct Increase ....... 275,814 
Decrease on the Year... ee 1,900,353 
Quarters ended Jan. 5th 
1837. 1238. Increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ £ £& 
Customs ....s cossssoevece 4,069,938 4,523,278 453,340 aie 
Excise....... Spesdcepawessoesl aeadee 3,590,864 ai 212,900 
Stamps....... Cor evecccccence 1,573,529 1,544,400 on 29,129 
Taxes ....... 1,594 660 1,579,028 ae 15,652 
Post-office ... ue 349,000 376,060 27,000 ee 
Miscellaneous, ......++.0000++ 9,873 174 ée 9,699 
TotalOrdinary Revenue. ..| 11,400,764 | 11,613,744 os os 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works .... 187,995 188,188 193 
[Total Income... 11,588,759 | 11,801,932 | 480,533 | 267,360 
Deduct Decrease ....... 267,360 
Increase onthe Quarter . 213,173 oo 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PROBABLE eee oS THE CANADIAN 
REBELLION. 





Tuts question is much too important, and too complicated in its: 
nature, to be disposed of sententiously as if it were ripe for judg- 
ment. “ The Canadians,” say some, “ must be put down:” 
“ there must,” others will have it, “ be a separation.” Yet who 
can even make a reasonable guess at what will happen? Such 
jumping to conclusions is not absurd, only because it has the ex- 
cuse, as it is the result, of passion. Wounded national pride on 
the one hand, and English hatred of oppression on the other, are, 
in respect to this Canada question, like enraged disputants who 
appeal to “ the glorious uncertainty of the law,” with a perfect 
certainty between them of opposite results. Before judgment is 
finally pronounced, either party undergoes many a change of opi- 
nion as to theend. It will probably be so with the Canada ques- 
tion. Nay, one observes already a good deal of chopping and 
changing of opinion amongst those even who were at first most 
ready to pronounce positively. The subject is by its very nature 
full of doubt and uncertainty—a kind of lottery, depending on 
events as to which it is impossible to form an opinion. In such 
cases, conjecture and guess-work generally take a dogmatical 
shape: in proportion as the means of sound judgment are want- 
ing, the deficiency is supplied by positiveness. We shall endea- 
vour to avoid this too common error. Impressed with no other 
conviction as to the end of this beginning, than that it will be de- 
termined by events not yet foreseen by any one, we shall confine 
ourselves for the present to inquiry and reflection. 

If there had been more inquiry on this subject, “ the lottery of 
war,” as NAPOLEON wisely called it, would probably have been 
avoided. It has been taken for granted in England, that, come 
what might, the Canadians would never fight. On this assump- 
tion, the Colonial Office (for the British nation has really had no 
part whatever in the grievances of which the Canadians complain) 
has provoked the people into rebellion; and on this assumption 
the servants of the Colonial Office in Canada have been left with- 
out a force adequate for their protection. But the Canadians have 
fought. Why they should not fight, we could never understand; 
though we gave some credit to the general assertion that they 
would not fight. They have fought; and all the bearings of the 
question are changed. 

WELLINGTON and Pest carried the Catholic Relief Bill, be- 
cause they believed that the Irish would fight. It was the fight- 
ing of the workmen at Paris in July 1830, which, when nothing 
else could have done it, at once settled the question between the 
Revolution and the Restoration in France. Lexington and 
Bunker's Hill emancipated the United States, and have exerted 
down to this time a most important influence on the destinies of 
Europe. As soon as a civil difference ends in civil contest, the 
origin of the war is almost forgotten in the host of new questions 
arising out of an event so calculated to strike the imagination and 
excite the passions of nations. As respects the parties imme- 
diately contending, the matter is suddenly brought to the last 
extremities: instead of persuasion—negotiation—perhaps recon- 
ciliation, the conquest of one or other party is inevitable, how- 
ever doubtful the chances of war. Such a spectacle is beheld by 
other nations with trembling sympathy. And never was there a 
civil war more calculated than that which now exists in Ca- 
nada, to inflame nations who are not yet parties in the 
quarrel, Supposing, as we may readily do, that no foreign 
government should interfere at present, yet we hold it for 
certain that the people of France to some extent, and the people 
of the United States generally, stimulated by the proud recollec- 
tion of their own shares ina similar war, will take part against 
our Colonial Office and in favour of the Canadian rebels. Thus 
the Canadian revolt, supposing it to be prolonged for but a year, 
affords abundant materials for a general war. We want evidence 
at present as to the effect produced on the other British Colonies 
of North America* by the fighting which has taken place in 
Lower Canada; but as all of these infant states (and indepen- 
dent states they must become sooner or later) have more or less 
to complain of from our Colonial Office, and as the fighting must 
have convinced them that the Canadians have now no choice but 
between victory with independence and entire submission to a far 
distant and quite irresponsible rule, it seems more than probable 
that they will be deeply affected by this civil war. The fighting 
in Canada is pregnant with great events. And this appears to be 
all about which at present there is any absolute certainty. 

In consequence of the fighting in Canada, the subject of Cana- 
dian grievances will come at last to be understood in this country, 
So long as the colonists did no more than complain and remon- 
strate, it was a vain attempt to rouse public attention in England 
to the causes of Colonial discontent. But the causes of a civil 
war will soon be inquired into. And it must soon be known that 
the “ practical grievances” of the Canadians, which the officials 
have altogether denied, are far more serious than those which 
drove our old self-governed colonies of America into rebellion. 
Thus, the system on which our Colonial Office governs from a 
distance will be brought to light. And this more than probable 


result of the Canadian rebellion is certainly not to be regretted. 
The probable influence of the Canadian rebellion on home 


_* This was written before the appearance of yesterday’s news from Canada and the 
United States, 
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olities is as yet disregarded. Let. this civil war end as it may, 
pence ty the state of parties in England.must, be deeply affected 
by it. Suppose the Canadians victorious, and thet, as would then 
surely happen, this nation’s wounded pride gives way to indigna- 
tion against the authors of the.civil war: England defeated! and 
defeated in such 2 quarrel ! Such an illustration of Toryism as 
administered by Whigs, could hardly fail to produce important 
changes at home. Suppose, on the other hand, that the Whig 
administration of Toryism in Canada should triumph over the 
revolted people, and that the Canadians were put down and kept 
down by force of arms: what a victory for a Whig Government ! 
—for the party whose sole dependence is on popular support, 
as their only claim to popularity is founded on their possession of 
attachment to constitutional freedom! The Whigs may do 
Torv work so as to benefit the Tories; but, be the end what 
it may, they will assured!y suffer themselves. Retributive justice 
awaits them, come what will. They were warned, but were blind, 
and are now blinder than ever. They risked all upon the hope 
that the Canadians would not fight; and their disappointment 
now leads to desperation. The next intelligence from Canada 
and the United States may perhaps sober and enlighten them, 
There has been no occasion since the fighting at Paris in 1830, 
when opinion was held in such painful suspense by the want of 
news. In another week, perhaps, we shall be able to speak with 
less hesitation of the probable’results of this momentous civil war, 





ETHICS OF REBELLION. 

Litt.e did we imagine that we were qualifying ourselves for the 
companionship of Mitton’s damned spirits, when we hazarded 
the assumption, that as the Canadians preferred danger and death 
to longer submission to the British sway, they had some real griev- 
ances to complain of, some serious wrongs to resent. But the 
Standard has been at pains to illustrate by poetry and prose the 
enormity of what it is pleased to call “the newest, but not the least 
startling, discovery in morals.” Positively, we should have ex- 
pected rather to be told that the remark was trite. Here is the 
passage which is supposed to include the philosophy fit for the 
exercise of the metaphysical devils— 

¢¢ This is not the place for a detailed ‘enumeration of the Canadian grievances ; 
but it may be observed, in passing, that the gpelonins for the misgovernment 
which has goaded the colonists into insurrection, have advanced nothing sub- 
versive of the @ priori argument in favour of their m9 of resistance, derived 
from the fact that they encounter fire and sword, and every kind of suffering, 
rather than submit to our sway. It is labour in vain to tell us that the Cana- 
dian grievances are only imaginative, or theoretical. They are of such:a 
nature that the men whom they touch will risk their lives in the attempt to 
obtain relief from them.” 

In the Standard's ethical lecture, the cloven foot of the old 
Tory doctrine of non-resistance appears— 

® According to the doctrine laid down in the first paragraph quoted, the 
presumption is always in favour of the rebel—prima facie, at least, every re- 
bellion is its own justification. ‘They who encounter fire and sword, and 
every kind of privation, rather than submit to the sway’ under which they 
are placed, must be supposed to suffer grievances that are ‘neither imaginative 
nor theoretical,’—a most convenient doctrine, no doubt, for rebellion; but does 
it bear the test of experience? Is it clear from history that nations, parties, 
and individuals, never expose themselves to the dangers of ‘ fire, sword, and pri- 
vations,’ except defensively? Just now there is a fair exchange of ‘ fire, sword, 
and privation,’ between the two great divisions of Christinos and Carlists in 
Spain. One of these parties—we do not undertake to say which—is a rebel 
party: now, we beg to ask the Spectator, of what practical grievance has 
either party to complain? Six years ago there was a rebellion in Bristol, with 
quite enough of ‘fire, sword, and privation,’ to be encountered by the rebels: 
what was their practical grievance? We say nothing of Ireland now, because 
we know that the mountaineers of Sligo, and the bogtrotters of Longford, are 
groaning under the privations of the expectant Town-Councillors ef Cork and 
Dublin ; but what were the practical grievances of the Irish in 164], when 
the only plausible excuse that the rebels could offer for insurrection and murder, 
was the intention of the English Parliament (there was no Union then) to ex- 
terminate them? But if rebellion is always to be its own def: ce, why not 
other crimes? Pirates and burglars expose themselves to ‘fire, sword, and 
privation,’ always—murderers sometimes. Are piracy, burglary, und murder, 
therefore to be presumed innocent?” 

It is tolerably clear from history, that the result of an insurrec- 
tion fixes the character it is to bear in the future ai nals of na- 
tions. A defeated insurrection is a rebellion; a succe: sful one a 
glorious revolution. At the present day, the oppressirs of Ca- 
nada admit that the people of the United States had a justifiable 
cause of resistance to the Mother Country by arms: why ?—be- 
cause they were victorious in the centest. Had James the Second 
triumphed, does anybody doubt that the Orange party v ould have 
been considered just as much rebels as the Highlanders who 
went out in the '45? It sounds something like a j ke to ask 
whether the Spaniards have practical grievances to c. mplain of. 
Eschewing with the Standard the question of which | arty is the 
rebellious faction, and esteeming the worthlessness of both to be 
on a par, we are quite willing that in this instance, according to 
the general rule, the conquerors should be deemed to have the 
righteouscause. The Standard’s historical illustrations have not 
been lucky, Even the Bristol riot must be charged to tlu imbecility 
and insolence of the local authorities, who gave an excited popu- 
lace needless provocation, and quailed when a little resolution 
would have put down the disturbance. But there is ju:t as much 
analogy between the Bristol riot and the Canadian in: urrection, 
as between Lord George Gorpon’s row and the rev It against 
“ Popery, Prelacy, and Arbitrary Power,” in 1688. Prudent 
Englishmen will say little about the Irish massac e of 1641. 
Dark and bloodstained is that page of our history ; and if oppres- 
Sion is ever a justification of rebellion, the Irish have h: d the apo- 
logy ever since they became subject to this country.& The fear 





even of extermination was not groundless inthe days of Crom- 


WELL. 

It is asked whether “ piracy, burglary, and murder” are to be 

presumed innocent, seeing that the perpetrators of these offences 
incur danger? The reply is, that by the common eonsent of 
mankind “ piracy, burglary, and murder” are atrocious crimes; 
but as to rebellion very different notions prevail. Even the 
Standard will justify the rising of the Poles against the Russian 
savage, and the expulsion of Jamgs the Second to make way for 
the Dutchman of “ glorious, pious, and immortal memory.” 
It is an unsatisfactory mode of disposing of a question, to deter- 
mine that the prosperous are right, the defeated wrong. But it 
is a puzzle to fix on any other which will meet with more general 
acquiescence. Tt it is admitted that practical grievances, of some 
kind or another, furnish a valid cause for resistance to the esta- 
blished government: the question arises, what is the sufficient 
practical grievance? Czzsar told the friend who reproached him 
for putting away his wife, that the wearer of a shoe alone could 
tell where it pinched him; and thus what appears a trivial evil to 
one person is intolerable to ancther. It is, however, ungracious 
in Englishmen to reproach the Canadians with merely factious 
discontent, for the chief stimulus of the Canadian insurgents is 
precisely of the same kind as that which Englishmen would 
themselves feel most acutely. Nobody believes that the Govern- 
ment in this country would be permitted to pillage the Excher 
quer in defiance of the House of Commons: such a violation of 
the law has been heretotore considered, and would be held again, 
a sufficient excuse for resistance—nay, it would make rebellion a 
duty. 

Seeing the impossibility of laying down an infallible rule, or 
establishing an unfailing criterion for determining the justice or 
wrongfulness of rebellion,—and observing, too, that even an exe 
amination of the peculiar circumstances of each insurrection, 
in most instances leaves the main question unsettled,—we incline 
to hold by the opinion, that when a large portion of the people attack 
their government, suffer privations of the most dreadful kind, and 
peril their lives in the attempt to overthrow it, their resistance 
is prima facie evidence of the badness of the government and 
a priort proof of the righteousness of the rebellion. 





DEPARTURE OF THE GUARDS. 
“ Go where glory waits thee!” 
THERE is weeping and wailing at the West-end. Piccadilly is 
the picture of affliction, and loud is the lament in Mayfair. Eight 
hundred of the Ga-ards are going to Canada, to fight those savage 
rifle-shooting rebels! And what makes the desolation more 
dreadful—the horror of the thing more horrible—the sweetest 
young creatures in the Army are to be sacrificed! 

“© We understand,” says the accurately-instructed Globe, ‘ that the hint 
of Guards to be sent out to Canada is to be composed of young men, who have 
been in the service under seven years; and that both the officers and soldiers are 
well pleased (?) at the prospect of seeing a little active service.” 

The fusty old fellows are to remain at home as fusty as ever, 
swilling their claret, and gaping at the windows of the Clubs, 
Why, exclaims the despairing ANGIoLtINA, did they not send out 
old Colonel Fogrum? He is of no sort of use here—he can’t 
waltz—a swamp in Canada is good enough for him: but he iste 
remain, and Freperick is to go! Mrs. Colonel Fogrum 
protests that it is too bad: when she prevailed upon the Colonel 
to get Frep. a commission in the Guards, it was on the clear un= 
derstanding that he was not to leave London, except for an oc- 
casional trip to Brighton or Paris; and she wishes the Colonel 
would let Lord Firzroy Somerset know that: but Radicalism 
seems to have infested even the Army, and the gentlemen of the 
Guards are put on a par with the plebeians of the Line. 

Such, as we learn from the best authority, (having “ for this 
week only,” engaged the Post’s fashionable intelligencer,) is a 
sample of the talk in the exclusive circles. 

There is another class of persons who are exceedingly troubled 
by the announcement of the intended departure of the Guards; 
and these are the worthy folks who supply young gentlemen 
with cash on post-obits. Why, the chances are that the seniors 
will outlive their offspring! There never were such adepts at 
picking off officers as those hunters of the back-woods. And 
then there will be Yankee riflemen, amateurs of foreste and 
fighting, who, to use their own elegant phraseology, will join 
the rebels “ on their own hook "—that is, will do a bit of warfare 
on their own account. These chaps disdain to kill “men” when 
officers are to be had, and marvellous is their knack of putting 
bullets through embroidered jackets. Aware of this unhappy 
propensity, the Israelites are besieging the Horse Guards to 
countermand the order for despatching their aristocratic debtors 
to the American swamps. 

Meanwhile, the Guardsmen can think of nothing but glory. 
Eager and earnest are their preparations for “ service.” It is 
said that GrzEgenwoop and Cox are at their wits’ end to meet the 
drafts that come thick and fast upon them in payment for laven- 
der water and cigars. The quantity of pink kid gloves sold ig 
incredible, and double-footed silk socks are snapped up in all 
directions. Bond Street never was in such a bustle. The jewel- 
lers are busy from “ night to morn, from morn to dewy eve,” ia 
getting up lockets, and scent-boxes, and vinaigrettes,—the first 
for mementos to desolate fair ones, the others for use in the back- 
woods. Padding never was in such request ; for what is a soldier 
without ~breadth of bust? The shooting-gallery is filled with 
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future heroes, who as yet have never pulled& trigger agai 
thing more formidable than a plated! The dlingeonste sed 
— ee tyros in remesaerne ef who foresee, that for 
acing ponies they must substitute hard-trotti 
—_ and rear fearfully. SEES: SOR Bet 
_ To gentlemen evidently so well prepared for “ service,” advi 
> aeons esa : but our ar in the noble cause pe 
2€y go to defend must be an excuse for any thi 
officious in the following suggestions. bins beieieniond 
It is to be apprehended that the war will endure for some time. 
There will be summer and winter campaigns. The summer cam- 
paign is that which our young heroes will first encounter; and it is 
strougly recommended to them to take outa large supply of gauze 
handkerchiefs, and musquito nets; otherwise their fair faces will 
be so scratched and blotched that the lovely Angiolinas will scarcely 
recognize the remnant who may return. Another piece of useful 
advice is, always to sweep the rattlesnakes out of the tent before 
going to bed at night. So much for the summer. The most 
necessary caution to be observed in winter is, to thaw frozen 
noses in snow. Probably nothing will save noses and ears 
frozen; but the best plan is to hold handfuls of snow to them for 
two or three hours,—unless the hero prefer losing his nose to his 
fingers, for it will be extremely difficult to preserve both. When a 
feature has once been frozen, and recovered, for a long time after- 
wards it looks red and raw both in hot and cold weather,—a 
charming anticipation for a Guardsman and his lady love. 





MANAGEMENT OF THE CURRENCY BY THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 


Ir is now nearly a twelvemonth since several pamphlets on the 
state of the Currency and the conduct of the Bank of England 
were reviewed in this journal*. Among them was one by Mr. 
SamvugE Jones Loyp, distinguished by a penetrating and philo- 
sophic spirit, and a clear and intelligible array of facts in support 
of the position he took up. Mr. Loyp contended that the cha- 
racter of the Bank was anomalous—that its functions as a bank 
of issue and a bank of deposit were incompatible. To the attempt 
to reconcile clashing duties and interests, were traced the fearful 
fiuctuations of the currency. 

Mr. Loyp, with the benefit of another year's experience, re- 
sumes his pen. He finds confirmation of the soundness of his 
views in the course which the Bank has been compelled to take 
during the last twelvemonth. He is enabled, by the published 
accounts of the Bank itself, utterly to demolish the statements and 
arguments of the Bank's great champion, Mr. Horstey PaLmeEr. 

The principle on which the Bank professed to manage the cur- 
rency was, to keep the securities fixed, and to meet fluctuations in 
the amount of bullion by corresponding fluctuations in the circu- 
lation and deposits. How carefully this principle has been ad- 
hered to, appears from the fact, that in January 1837, the securi- 
ties were 30,365,000/.—in December 1837, 22,7277. During the 
Jast four months there has been a gradual, steady diminution of 
the securities. Then as to the corresponding fluctuation of bul- 
lion and circulation and deposits: on the 7th March 1837, the 
circulation and deposits were 31,438,000/., the bullion 4,048,0004. 
—on the 14th December 1837, the circulation and deposits were 
28,194,000¢, and the bullion 8,172,000. Thus, the bullion was 
increased by 4,124,000/., during the period that the joint liabilities 
were diminished by 3,244,000/. But the Bank could not have 
acted otherwise with prudence— 
=. «It will be remembered, that during the year 1836 the Bank was urgently 
called vpoo to support public credit; and, in consideration of her position as 
a great bank of deposit and discount, and of the strong tone of public expecta- 
tion on the subject, it was deemed by those who managed her affairs that this 
could not be refused. Hence arose an increase of her circulation whilst her bul- 
lion was rapidly diminishing, and an exchange of convertible securities for 
athers which were of a different description. As manager of the circulation, 
this was an unwarrantable transaction on her part: it placed her, both as re- 
garded the amount of her circulation and the nature of her securities, in an 
improper position. It was necessitated by her character of a bank of deposit 
and discount. 

«¢ But the evil did not terminate here. In the following tl (1837), after 
the convulsion had taken place, the position of the Bank and her duties as ma- 
nager of the currency became altered; the exchanges turned in our favour, and 
the bullion in the Bank began steadily to increase. Against this increased 
amount of bullion there ought of course to be issued a corresponding amount of 
notes; and this would necessarily take place did the Bauk act solely in her capa- 
city of manager of the currency. But the very circumstances which turned 
the exchanges, and thus increased the bullion, have tended also to relieve those 
concerns which in the previous year were obliged to resort to the Bank for sup- 
port; and the securities taken from them now come into a course of rapid dis- 
charge. To this the Bank cannot object ; and the consequence is, that her secu- 
rities are inevitably reduced at a time when circumstances render it peculiarly 
requisite that their amount should be kept up; and the increase of her circula- 
tion effected by the issue of notes against the bullion brought in to her is more 
than compensated by the payments made to her in redemption of the securities 
in question. Hence a diminishing amount of circulation with an increasing 
amount of bullion, and all the recognized rules for the management of the cur- 
rency unavoidably violated. . . ss 

«Such are the consequences of uniting the functions of banking with the 
manage.went of the currency; the steady and unbending course whic ought to 
be pursued with respect to the latter is necessarily interrupted by any connexion 
with the former. It compels an increase of the circulation, and a change from 
convertible to inconvertible securities, at a time when the state of the exchanges 
requires a diminution of the circulation, and renders it expedient that the ma- 
nager of the currency should have all its resources at its free disposal. And 
again, when the altered state of the exchanges requires and naturally tends to 
bring about an increase of the circulation, it thwarts that tendency, renders it 
impracticable to maintain the proper amount of circulation ; and thus brings 
the Bank and the circulation into their present anomalous and unsatisfact sy 


J) » 
position. ee: 


® See Spectator, Sth Marchlé37. 





Mr. Lovp states that the only inci i 
L y safe principle on which a paper 
currency can be substituted for coin, is that of making the peed 
“6 paper in circulation correspond with that of the bullion in 
and— 

“ The steady influx of gold may be taken as a sure indication that the eur- 
rency is deficient in amount, i. e. Jess in amount than it would be with a me- 
tallic currency ; and therefore it is that the gold comes in. Was the currency 
metallic, this continuous influx of gold, by augmenting the circulation, would 
gradually remove the cause of, and therefore put a stop to the influx. If with 
a paper circulation the notes be similarly increased as gold comes in, the effect 
will be the same; but if as the gold comes in the circulation be not increased, 
then the cause which produces the influx is left in full operation, and gold may 
continue to come in to an unlimited amount. We may by this process arrive 
at a state in which the whole circulation will be represented by bullion in de- 
posit, and thus the main object of a paper currency may be neutralized. 

“* But under no management of the currency will matters be suffered to reach 

this point. At some stage in the progress, that step, which is improperly 
called a forced issue of notes, will certainly be resorted to; and in proportion 
as this ste is delayed, will its effect, when resorted to, be found to be both 
sudden and violent: the effects urged as objections against the present adoption 
of the measure will all occur with increased intensity and suddenness. Bya 
timely adherence to the rule contended for, these effects, which must occur to 
some extent, and would equally occur under a metallic currency, will, by their 
gradual introduction, be rendered moderate and comparatively insensible in 
their consequences.” 
_ Having explained the principle on which he would regulate 
issues of paper money, and having proved that the regulator of 
those issues should not be embarrassed by the performance of 
duties incompatible with its chief function, Mr. Loyp arrives at 
these conclusions— 

“‘ First, That the management of a paper-currency ought to be intrusted to 
one body only, invested with full power, and made exclusively responsible for 
the regulation of its amount. 

“* Secondly, That such body ought to be restricted to the discharge of that 
one duty, and not be permitted to unite with it any other functions. 

‘¢ The issue of a paper-money being in fact the substitution of that which 
only represents value in the place of that which intrinsically possesses it, and 
that which is thus substituted being necessarily the common medium of ex- 
change for the whole community, it seems preposterous to intrust a power so 
delicate and asa | so capable of abuse, to more persons or bodies than are 
absolutely necessary for the accomplishment of the end in view. 

‘‘ For maintaining the value af the paper-money thus substituted for the 
precious metals, it is absolutely necessary that those who issue that money 
should regulate the amount of it by a steady and uncompromising adherence 
to a certain and defined rule. It seems obvious that the obligation to do this 
can be more effectually imposed upon one than a multiplicity of issuers.” 

But, unhappily, the Bank will have for some years to come the 
staff in its own hands. For this the country may thank the in- 
capable Whigs. Fearful of offending a powerful money interest, 
conscious of inability to deal like statesmen with the question, 
they took the mischievous and contemptible course of renewing 
the monopoly of the Bank of England on the monopolist’s own 
terms, leaving the public interest to shift for itself. Their conduct 
contrasts most unfavourably with what, as the Times reminds us, 
would probably have been the Tory management of the same 
question. One passage from the correspondence of Lord Liver- 
POOL with the Bank Directors, in anticipation of the renewal of 
the Bank charter, seems fully to warrant this conclusion— 

“¢ With respect to the extension of the term of their exclusive privileges in 
the metropolis and its neighbourhood, it is obvious from what passed before, 
that Parliament will never agree to it. Such privileges are out of fashion; 
and what expectation can the Bank have, under present circumstances, that 
they will be renewed ?” 


A NEW YEAR’S WONDER. 


A poor Peer has refused a pension! The reader looks incre- 
dulous, and asks for the name of this singular personage; ob- 
serving, that all the poor Peers of whom he ever heard are, or are 
anxious to be, pensioned. Grorcz TuicknessE TucHet, Baron 
Audley, is the man. The Times and the Post record the fact as 
follows -— 

“¢ We believe that the House of Peers, on its reassembling, receives an addi- 
tion in the person of Baron Audley, who will then be of age. Though the 
influence which results from wealth must, with regard to this young nobleman, 
be at present extremely circumscribed, yet if we may calculate upon advan- 
tages from good example, the country may look forward to much benefit from 
his lordship ; for, in the midst of financial pressure, he has declined any aug- 
mentation of income in the shape of pension, and has declared his determina- 
tion not to adhere to any political party ia any manner which may cramp the 
exercise of his better judgment.” 

Lord Aupuey will put his brother Peers to the blush by his 
marvellous virtue. He will indeed be a rara avis in the lordly 
collection. We can fancy the looks of astonishment which he will 
attract on his first entrance into the house. Some will think him 
absolutely crazy. Others will say, “ He knows what he’s about— 
the pension offered was too smail.” But this reason will appear 
as unsatisfactory as malevolent, to the great majority of the 
august assemblage; for their rule is to take what they can get,on 
the “instalment” principle. Nothing in the shape of booty 
comes amiss to them; and if they cannot obtain much, they are 
thankful fora little.—not allowing even the odd shillings and 
pence to slip through their tingers. Lord Auptey will be stared 
at as a prodigious ass, ignorant or careless of the chief privilege 
of the Peerage, that of appropriating public money to private 
expenses. It is to be feared that the “benefit” anticipated from 
his “example” will be as “circumscribed” as his fortune. They 
who will admire his disinterestedness, are out of the reach of the 
temptation which he resisted. They who might and should profit 
by it, will not. 

A question occurs, which Mr. Sprine Ricgz, who boasts that 
public services alone are rewarded by pensions under the virtuous 
Whigs, ought toanswer. Upon what grounds was Lord AupLEY 
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offered a pension? How, when, and where did this young noble- 
man, whose entrance into public life is trumpeted by the Tories, 
establish his claim toa pension? Did not his avowed * deter- 
mination not to adhere to any political party” point him out to Mr. 
Rice as one whose vote was in the market? Was not the pension 
offered as the price of his vote? 





A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN. 

A caMpatcn in Canada is rather a formidable affair, if we believe the 
reports of the best-informed military officers who have served in that 
country. In comparison with an ordinary American campaign, an 
European one has always been locked on as a mere “playing at 
soldiers ;” and a campaign in Canada is the superlative degree of all 
American campaigning. Let us suppose, then, that Sir Joun Cot- 
BORNE’S report in his public despatch is correct,—namely, that the 
insurrection is tolerably wide-spread,—avd then endeavour to describe 
the nature of the struggle that is but too likely to ensue. We have 
to consider the number and habits of the Canadian people, the military 
character of their country, and the means of attack and defence on 
both sides. 

The people of Lower Canada are pretty generally admitted at present 
to amount to about balfa million. The number of persons from the age 
of eighteen to fifty-nine enrolled to serve in the Militia of Lower Ca- 
nada, in 1833, was above 94,00U; organized into 88 battalions, and 
having 8,000 muskets. This number, by the way, multiplied by 7, 
would give a population of 658,000; but if the proportion of men 
capable of bearing arms be only one in eight, then the persons en- 
rolled, multiplied by this last number, would make the population 
above 730,000. We make this observation to show that the number of 
inhabitants in Lower Canada is rather under-rated than over-rated. 
Out of the number of men capable of bearing arms, five-sixths will be 
of French origin, and one-sixth of Saxon. ‘The first, therefore, will 
amount to above 78,000, and the last to above 15,000. 

Upon the whole, then; we may safely assume, that if the insurrection 
prove as general as it is supposed to be, the King’s troops, and the 
small portion of the people that are Loyalists, will have to maintain a 
struggle with from 70,000 to 80,000 men capable of bearing arms. The 
number of men enrolled for the Militia of Upper Canada, in 1834, a 
year later than the statement for the sister province, was short of 
40,000. This number multiplied by 7, would give a population of no 
more than 280,000 ; and even multiplied by 8, but 320,000. The po- 
pulation, then, has either been overrated, or, being less of a military 
character, is less anxious io enroll. 

Seven years ago, the number of families in Lower Canada employed 
in agriculture amounted to about 50,000; whereas those employed in 
trade were but one-twentieth part of that number, namely 2,500. This 
points at once to the genius of the people. They are, in fact, agricul- 
turists, fishermen, woodsmen, and hunters, or rather, all these by turns. 
They are accustomed to pass lakes and rivers, and are bold and skilful 
boatmen. In winter, when rural labour cannot be carried on, they be- 
take themselves to hunting : with their rifles slung over their shoulders, 
and their bedding dragged after them in light sleighs, they traverse snows 
and ice that would make the European of a temperate climate shudder. 
This gives them a thorough acquaintance with the localities of a country 
which they roam in almost as much asdwell in. Altogether, they may 
be described as a simple, frugal, and hardy race; and after the late 
trials of their courage, it is hardly necessary to add that they area 
brave one. 

So much for the people, and now for their country. The Morning 
Chronicle seems disposed to consider it, in a military point of view, a 
small country, in which there is hardly room enough to fight. The 
area of the two Canadas is in round numbers 350,000 square miles; 
which is four times the extent of Great Britain. Upper Canada con- 
tains only 90,000 miles: there remain, therefore, for Lower Canada, 
260,000 ; which makes it thrice as large as ourisland. So there is room 
enough to fight, and to run, and to fightagain. Itis pretended, however, 
that the Canadian population is concentrated in villages, and, therefore, 
easily assailable by an attacking force. Why such a state of the popu- 
lation should afford the facilities in question, it is difficult to perceive. 
It is obvious enough that had they been more concentrated in towns, 
they would have been more easily attacked in a mass than as they are: 
on the other hand, had they been dispersed in solitary hamlets, as the 
English rural settlers frequently are, they would have found it more 
difficult to combine, and had also a less disposition to combine. The 
flight to Montreal and the States of these dispersed English settlers, 
or at least of such of them as are Loyalists, has even already proved 
the accuracy of this last observation. For military defence, in short, 
we suspect that the Canadian population is most formidable just 
as itis. The alleged concentration, whatever it may be, cannot be 
very great, seeing that the population extends 600 miles along 
the St. Lawrence, and 400 more along the Richelieu, the St. 
Francis, Chaudicre, and St. John’s. Striking off from the 
whole surface 60,000 square miles for lakes, the St. Lawrence and 
its estuary, (being the usual computation for the area occupied by 
water,) the Canadian inhabitants are just 2} to the square mile, or, in. 
cluding those not of French lineage, 3 inhabitants. Where the in. 
habitants not of French extraction (rather erroneously called English, 
Seeing that most of them are Irish and Americans) are concentrated, 
it would not be easy to tell, as there are but three towns in all Lower 
Canada,—namely, Quebec and Montreal, with about 30,000 inhabi- 
tants each, and Trois Riviéres, with about 5,000; in ali of which the 
French race is known to be the great majority. 

The climate in Canada is described ina sentence: the winters belong 
to Russia, and the summers to the Equator. In the first, the thermo- 
meter is frequently 20 degrees below the freezing-point. ‘Lhroughout 
the months of December, January, February, and March, the mean of 
the thermometer is full 20 degrees below, in November it is 15 
degrees below, and even in October it does not rise above zero. 
On the other hand, in summer the heat is often 100 degrees,—that 
is, higher than under the Equator itself unless in very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. In the month of July, the mean heat is exactly 
that of the Equator ; whilst in June and August it is but 8 degrees 
lower, In winter, the ground is covered with from three to five feet 





of snow, for five months,—from December to April inclusive; and the 
rivers are closed with ice during the same time. There is no more 
spring than in the neighbourhood of the Frozen Ocean. April would 
be tolerably mild, but that the land is still covered with snow. Sep- 
tember is the me temperate month of the year. With these minute 
exceptions, the climate of Canada is made up of six months of a Sibe- 
rian winter and four months of a Tropical summer. In a word, there 
exists no climate more rigorous than that of Canada, except such as 
are fit only for the habitation of ‘Tongouses, Samoyedes, arctic foxes, 
and beavers. Added to the intense heats of summer, musquitoes, 
land-flies, midges, and “ yellow nippers,” are far commoner than black. 
berries. In autumn, remittent and intermittent fevers and dysenteries 
are the necessary concomitants of a country covered with wood and fen. 
In winter, frost bitten noses, fingers, and toes, are of frequent occur- 
rence among unpractised and unwary strangers; and intense cold, acting 
like a powerful narcotic, often sets the sentinel to sleep on his post. 

The roads, in summer, are neither very good nor numerous. In 
winter, they are narrow passages cut through the snow; capable of 
allowing two sleighs to pass each other, with a wall of hard snow from 
three to five feet high on each side. The bridges over them are frail 
wooden structures, burnt or cut down at an hour’s notice; a fact of 
which our troops have already had experience. 

Of the 200,000 square miles of dry land which Lower Canada con- 
tains, we have no estimate of the amount under cultivation. The 
amount occupied, or rather given away for occupation, cannot at the 
utmost be reckoned even now (and seven years ago it was much less) at 
more than 7,000 square miles. But if the whole were cultivated, it 
would still leave 193,000 miles of deep, dark, and impenetrable woods, 
and unwholesome fens and marshes, not to reckon 600,000 miles of lakes, 
rivers, and estuaries. Such a country is of all that could be named the 
least suitable for the marching and maneuvering of regular troops, and 
more especially for the portion of them which for twenty-two years has 
only been accustomed to the pavement of St. James’s and the mac- 
adamized road from London to Windsor. All competent authorities, in- 
deed, admit that Canada is of all countries the most easy to defend 
by a determined native population, and the one most difficult to con- 
quer by an invader. Twice have the Americans, used as they are to 
marshes and forests, been beaten back, chiefly by the assistance of the 
very men—in many cases, indeed, of ihe very individuals—in a contest 
with whom England is now engaged. Every wood isa natural abbatis, 
every river a bridgeless and almost impassible fosse, and every ravine a 
formidable rampart. In summer, a campaign is inconvenient and de- 
structive, from heat and miasma; and in winter impracticable, from the 
cold, the snow, the ice, and the want of roads. Regular troops can 
move only on narrow paths ten or twelve feet wide, and therefore can 
neither show front to an enemy nor manceuvre in any respect. They 
are, in fact, pent up in a thin column within a narrow defile, with a 
broad mass of snow on either flank. In such circumstances, a column 
of 10,000 is nearly on a parity with a column of 100. The rifle is 
then deadly, the bayonet of little service, and the cannon and cavalry 
unworkable. 

The Queen’s troops in Canada are in the mean while under lock and 
key, fora long winter of five months. Whatis to become of them dur- 
ing that time, should the insurrection continue, we are at a loss to un- 
derstand. Montreal is an open town, and Trois Riviéres the same. 
In fact, the only fortified post in the interior of Canada is Quebec; 
for the three millions laid out, or proposed to be laid out, on the fron- 
tier fortifications, are of no more value in the present contest than if 
they had been expended in repairing the great wall of China. If the gar- 
rison of Quebec is amply provisioned, it may hold on the defensive for any 
length of time: but it must be recollected, that the provisions required 
are not only provisions for a garrison of 2,000 or 2,500 men, but fora 
population, as far as Quebec is concerned, of 30,000 persons ;- and if 
we suppose Montreal to hold out also, of as many more, to say nothing 
of the Loyalists from the country that have fled to these towns for pro- 
tection. 

From the side of the United States, which covers the whole Southern 
and a considerable part of the Eastern frontier of Canada, no relief is 
to be reckoned on to the Loyalists; while, from the very character of 
the contest, it is quite sure to be given, in one shape or another, to the 
disaffected. They willat least receive arms and ammunition, if they 
have wherewithal to pay for them,—sympathy in any case, and a retreat 
in temporary or permanent disaster. In all these forms, indeed, they 
have already received more or less assistance. 

Supposing the insurrection to be generat, (and the whole case which 
we state is founded on this hypothesis,) by what means is it to be 
suppressed, and at what cost? A force of 25,000 men at least will 
be requisite; and in this case, more than a fourth part of the 
British army will be required to punish a people that our own injustice 
and impolicy bas driven into most unwilling insurrection. The bag 
pay of 25,000 men for a single year will cost 800,000/., without re- 
ference to transports, camp equipage, prisoners, hospitals, arms and 
ammunition, staff, blood-money, pensions, and half-pay. .In point of 
economy, we shall have one advantage over those who conducted tle 
American war—this will be in the matter of navy: but economy wi 1 
be gained at thecost of efficiency. The whole coast of America, fu } 
of harbours and navigable rivers, was open to our squadrons and 
cruisers. There is just one harbour and navigable river in Canada, 
and the navigation is intricate and dangerous: sloops, schooners, and 
small steam-boats only can be employed; and they must be built for 
the purpose. Inshort,a single campaign of this character will cost us 
several millions. 

The above remarks have been made on the supposition that the in- 
surgents in Upper Canada will be kept down by the combined Orange- 
men of that province, without the aid of regular troops; but who can 
safely assume that such will be the case ? 








The accomplished translator of Dante and Pindar, the Reverend 
Henry Cary, bas resigned the humble situation he so long held as 
Under Librarian at the British Museum. ‘ This is,” says the Athe- 
naum, ‘* we presume, a consequence of the appointment of Mr. Pa- 
nizzi as Librarian. We do not mention the circumstance as at all 
reflecting on Mr. Panizzi; but it is one that must increase, we ime 
gine, to a painful extent the responsibility of those who set aside tLe 
literary claims and long services of Mr. Cary in his favour.” 
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PRESCOTT'S HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. 


Spar has been fortunate in her English historians. The prime 
of her glory was pictured by Rosgrtson, in his Charles the 
Fifth. Thecommencement of her decline was described by War- 
son and Tuomson in their Philip the Second. Her decay and 
dotage were undertaken by Duntop and Coxe; who, however 
inferior to their predecessors, and differing in merit from each 
other, were fully equal to their subject. The youth and manhood 
of that once powerful and chivalrous people have fallen into the 
hands of an American, who, if inferior to Ropertson in brilliant 
composition, is not unworthy of coping with him in the more 
solid qualities of an historian. 

The reign of Ferpinanp of Aragon and Isagetta of Castile, 
which forms the subject of Mr. Prescort’s history, is not only 
singular and interesting in itself, but important as a crisis in the 
affairs of Europe. The direct effects of the ancient world in the 
formal parts of-institutions had ceased; anda foundation was laid 
for modifying even its mental influences. The feudal prejudices 
and practices, not yet extinct, arising out of the Northern invasions, 
began then to be shaken by various causes. The first and most 
important of these was the discovery of printing; which, per- 
fected about 1460, was pretty extensively disseminated by 1474, 
the date of Ferpinanp and IsaBELua's accession to the throne 
of Castile. Contemporary with this mechanical means of popu- 
larizing literature, and thus facilitating the revival of learning, 
was the taking of Constantinople; which, by scattering many of 
the unfortunate Greeks, spread over civilized Europe a knowledge 
of Greek letters. The Tramontane invasions of Italy, however fatal 
to the country itself, scattered over other nations the arts and refine- 
ment by which the Italians had hitherto been distinguished ; and 
the discovery of America and the passage to the Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope, not only furnished a vast accession of mate- 
rial products for art to employ and commerce to interchange, but 
gave expansion to the mind and stimulus to the enterprise of men. 
About the same period, the policy of Louris the Eleventh of France 
and Henry the Seventh of England finally destroyed the indepen- 
dent power of the feudal nobility ; a happy result, which the conso- 
lidation of Spain by Ferpinanp and IsapeLta enabled their suc- 
cessor CHaruxs the Fifth to accomplish in the Peninsula. Con- 
sequent upon these things was the rise of the burgesses, or middle 
class,—a power unknown to antiquity, and which having now, at 
least in England, fulfilled its functions and lived its time, must 
shortly yield to the authority of the people in the fullest sense of 
the word. So that, to those who can penetrate beyond the external 
form and “ see Othello’s visage in his mind,” the close of the 
fifteenth century affords to philosophical meditation a state 
analogous to that which is taking place around us,—a transition 
stage, when power is passing from its old possessors into new 
hands; whether with or without much present change of social 
forms, is yet to be ascertained. 

In Spanish history the period of IsapgLLa the Pious and Frr- 
DINAND the Perfidious is equably important. Under these reigns, 
Spain for the first time was combined into one monarchy through 
the nuptial union of the crowns of Aragon and Castile; the con- 
quest, so renowned in song,of the Moorish kingdom of Granada ; 
and the reduction by war and policy of the kingdom of Navarre. 
But Mr. Prescorr, in his opening chapter, has socomprehensively 
etabraced and so nicely limited the scope and subject of his work, 
that it shall be stated in his own words— 

_“* For several hundred years after the great Saracen invasion, in the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, Spain was broken up into a number of small but 
independent states, divided in interests, and often in deadly hostility with one 
apother. It was inhabited by races the most dissimilar in their origin, religion, 
and government; the least important of which has exerted a sensible influence 
on the character and institutions of its present inhabitants. At the close of the 
fifteenth century, these various races were blended into one great nation, under 
One common rule. Its territorial limits were widely extended by discovery and 
conquest. Its domestic institutions, and even its literature, were moulded into 
the form which, to a considerable extent, they have maintained to the present 
day. It is the object of the present narrative to exhibit the period in which 
these momentous results were completed—the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

“* By the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of states into which the 
country had been divided, was reduced to four—Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and 
the Moorish kingdom of Granada. The last, comprised within nearly the 
same limits with the modern province of that name, was all that remained to 
the Moslém of their once vast possessions in the Peninsula. Its concentrated 
population gave it a degree of strength altogether disproportioned to the extent 
of its territory; and the profuse magnificence of its court, which rivalled that 
of the ancient Caliphs, was supported by the labours of a sober, industrious 
people, under whom agriculture and several of the mechanic arts had reached 
a degree of perfection probably unequalled in any other part of Europe during 
the middle ages. 

‘* The little kingdom of Navarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, had often 
attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful states. But as their 





selfish schemes operated as a mutual check upon each other, Navarre still con- 
tinued to maintain her independence when all the smaller states in the Peninsula 
had been absorbed by the gradually increasing dominion of Castile and Aragon. 

“ This latter kingdom comprehended the province of that name, together with 
Catalonia and Valencia. Under its auspicious climate and free political insti- 
tutions, its inbabitants had reached a high degree of intellectual and moral 
energy. Its long line of coast opened the way to an extensive and flourishing 
commerce; and its enterprising marine indemnified the nation for the scanti- 
ness of its territory at home, by the important foreign conquests of Sardinia, 
Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 

‘© The remaining provinces of Leon, Biscay, the Asturias, Galicia, Old and 
New Castile, Estramadura, Murcia, and Andalusia, fell to the crown of Castile, 
which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of country from the Bay of: 
Biscay to the Mediterranean, seemed by the magnitude of its territory, as well 
as its antiquity, (for it was there that the old Gothic monarchy may be said to 
have first revived after the great Saracen invasion,) to be entitled to a preémi- 
nence over the other states of the Peninsula. This claim, indeed, appears to 
have been recognized at an early period of its history. Aragon did homage to 
her for her territory on the western bank of the Ebro, until the twelfth cen- 
tury; as did Navarre, Portugal, and at a latter period the-Moorish kingdom of 
Granada. And when at length the various states of Spain were consolidated 
into.one monarchy, the capital of Castile became the capital of the new empirey, 
and her language the language of the court and of literature.” 

Important events have always an interest in their own grandeur,, 
and the dramatic change of fortune they imply. But, in addition 
to their greatness, the events and characters of the reign of 
Ferpinanp and IsaseLta have attractions of a very varied nature. 
The constitutions of Aragon and Castile, as well as their social 
systems, or more properly, perhaps, the estates of the realm, were 
of a singular kind, well worth the examination of the poli- 
tican in their maturity, and in the national circumstances which 
led to them. The history of the respective kingdoms immediately 
before the accession of IsABELLA and FrRDINAND, is full of 
treasons, plots, and stratagems; in Castile, a weak and dissolute 
King constantly at variance with a turbulent nobility; in Ara- 
gon, @ valiant and politic Monarch, aiming at great achieve- 
ments with small means. And both these introductory sub- 
jects are treated by Mr. Prescorr clearly, amply, and without 
fatiguing minuteness. The love affair, from which such im- 
portant historical circumstances were to spring, had its diffi- 
culties: the marriage itself was clandestine, lsaBeLLaA being cars 
ried off from honourable custody by an armed body of her 
friends, and FeRDINAND, a lover of eighteen, penetrating through 
a district patrolled by hostile parties, in the guise of a groom, to 
solemnize his wedding. The accession to Castile was not achieved 
without a civil contest: its internal administration involved 
amongst other matters the establishment of the Inquisition. A 
few years after the death of Joun of Aragon, the father of Frr- 
DINAND, the romantic and chivalrous crusade against Granada 
began; terminating, after a long and doubtful struggle, in the 
exaltation of the cross upon the towers of the Alhambra. The 
year 1492, which saw the downfal of the Spanish Moors, was dis- 
tinguished by the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and the de- 
parture of CoLumsus to discover America. Scarcely were these 
events completed, when the French invasion of Italy produced 
those long and desolating wars, which, independent of military ex- 
ploits and territorial gains and losses, established the superiority 
of infantry over mailed horsemen, and laid the foundation of the 
modern military art. Varying these events, or contemporary with 
them, are the far more important discoveries of CoLumBus; 
whilst the Colonial policy of Spain, the insurrection of the 
Moors, and incidents of a more strictly Peninsular kind, aptly fill 
up the interstices of the narration. 

The actors are worthy of the action. IsABELLA, the pure, the 
elevated, the gracious, the generous, and the devout, though her 
devotion was somewhat inclined to the formal, and dashed with 
the bigotry of the age. Her husband, cool, crafty, and inscru- 
table, admitted on all sides to be the most accomplished politician 
of an age when policy meant deceit if not perfidy. Passing over 
many great contemporaries and subjects, two Spaniards may be 
noted in a sentence,—Cardinal X1mengs, the Rice rev of Spain, 
without the Frenchman’s vanity, his weakness, or his lower vices; 
and the scientific and chivalrous soldier Gonsatvo of Cordova, 
emphatically called “the Great Captain.” Towering over all in 
the eyes of posterity, is CurisropHER CoLumBus, the Genoese, 
with his curious learning, his deep sagacity, his philosophical 
genius, a resolution that persevered against all obstacles, a cou- 
rage that even mysterious dangers could not daunt, and a zeal 
which seems to have been strangely compounded of enthusiasm, 
self-pride, and scientific fanaticism. 

Nor is the close of the historical drama without its me- 
lanclioly moral. The philosophical satirists have illustrated the 
vanity of human wishes by pointing to the natural evils of old 
age, the dangers of wealth, and the uncertain duration of power : 
but IsapeLLa and FerpiNnanp were spared a reverse of fortune 
to feel the insulliciency of its gifts. Beloved by her subjects, 
gratified in her ambition beyond what her wildest dreams could 
once have deemed possible, the Queen, broken down by the cares 
of power and the death or absence of her children, departed to 
seek that happiness in another world which she had missed 
in this, After the accomplishment of all his schemes of worldly 
grandeur, Ferpinanp found that he had been labouring for a 
grandson, by a female stock, whose father he hated. To dis- 
inherit him, he married a second wife; without any other 
result than to be tormented by jealousy. He had outlived 
the friends and counsellors of his youth; he became suspi- 
cious of his ministers, and even of his ‘‘ Great Captain.” The 
caprice of illness seems to have affected the Monarch’s mind; and 
as he drew nearer death, he strove to shut out all indications of 
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its approach,—refusing to admit his confessor into his room, and 
sending away without an audience an envoy of CHargs the Fifth, 
whom the old politician, truly enough, divined “ had come-to see 
him die.” At last, when his danger became imminent, the me- 
dical attendants ventured to intimate that any affairs of moment 
had better be settled. The certainty restored him to himself. He 
received the announcement with composure; and retained his 
wonted spirit and fortitude long enough to make his will and die 
with decorum. 

This very important and interesting subject has been under- 
taken by a man well qualified todo it justice. Mr. Prescorr 
possesses considerable powers, improved by study, and a mind 
well stored by reading, research, and meditation upon the particular 
period to which he has devoted himself. This work is not 
like the book of a ready writer, who puts down the notes of his 
reading, or abstracts his authorities as he runs over them. The 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella has been carefully studied ; 
its materials thoroughly digested; and the book, we should con- 
ceive, neither written nor planned until the whole subject had 
been thoroughly grasped. This laborious industry, conjoined with 
native ability, and previous preparation in a good school, places 
the author next to Hatiam amongst our living historians, for 
the largeness and philosophical justness of his estimate, the dis- 
tinctness and comprehension of his general surveys, and the 
interesting fulness of his narrative. Drawing his information 
from original authorities, he possesses that characteristic know- 
ledge of the times which can only be obtained from such sources; 
and either a residence in Spain, or a conversation with Spanish 
travellers, has given him an acquaintance with the features of 
the country, that enables him to illustrate the past by its sur- 
viving remains, and to vivify as it were the dead letter of general 
description. What is perhaps more important than all these ex- 
cellences, is the wholeness which has been produced by the 
mastery the writer has acquired over his subject. His materials 
have been fused in his own mind; and hence an equability of 
narration, quite independent of the literary\character of his au- 
thorities, 

The greatest defect of the work, or at least the quality which 
will most affect its perusal nowadays, is itslength. In reading 
single divisions of the subject, little or nothing of minuteness is 
felt, for there is nothing unnecessary. But in a continuous 
perusal, it is probable that something like the tiresomeness 
of a Jong; journey may come over the reader. Speaking of 
history as a dramatic narrative, it is probable, too, that greater 
effect might have been given by the occasional suppression of 
collateral circumstances, which, however requisite to complete our 
knowledge of a transaction, tend somewhat to flatter its interest, 
especially when the incident is of a tragic kind. 

in an historical work, the word of the critic must be taken for 
every thing except composition; and of the character of Mr. 
Prescort's a few quotations will convey an idea. It will be seen 
that Gipson is the model of our author—with more flexibility, and 
less inflation, if he falls below his stateliness and comprehension. 

HENRY OF CASTILEs 

The Queen’s levity might have sought some justification in the unveiled 
licentiousness of her husband. One of the maids of honour whom she brought 
in her train, acquired an ascendancy over Henry which he did not attempt to 
disguise; and the palace, after the exhibition of the most disgraceful scenes, 
became divided by the factions of the hostile fair ones. Thé Archbishop of 
Seville did not blush to espouse the cause of the paramour, who maintained a 
magnificence of state which rivalled that of royalty itself. The public were 
still more scandalized by Henry’s sacrilegious intrusion of another of his mis- 
tresses into the post of abbess of a convent in Toledo, after the expulsion of ber 
predecessor, a lady of noble rank and irreproachable character. 

The stream of corruption soon finds its way from the higher to the more 
humble walks of life. The middling classes, imitating their superiors, indulged 
in an excess of luxury equally demoralizing and ruinous to their fortunes. The 
contagion of exam le infected even the higher ecclesiastics; and we find the 
Archbishop of St. James hunted from his see by the indignant populace, in con- 
sequence of an outrage attempted on a youthful bride, as she was returning from 
church, after the performance of the nuptial ceremony. The rights of the peo- 
ple could be but little consulted, or cared for, in a court thus abandoned to 
unbounded licence. Accordingly, we find a repetition of most of the uncon- 
stitutional and oppressive acts which occurred under John the Second of Castile ; 
attempts at arbitrary taxation, interference in the freedom of elections, and in 
the right exercised by the cities of nominating the commanders of such contin- 
gents of troops as they might contribute to the public defence. Their territories 
were repeatedly alienated, and, as well as the immense sums raised by the sale 
of Papal indulgences for the prosecution of the Moorish war, were lavished on 
the Royal satellites. 

But perhaps the most crying evil of this period was the shameless adultera- 
tion of the coin. Instead of five royal mints, which formerly existed, there 
Were now one hundred and fifty in the hands of authorized individuals, who 
debased the coin to such a deplorable extent, that the most common articles of 
life were enhanced in value three, four, and even sixfold. Those who owed 
debts eagerly anticipated the season of payment; and as: the creditors refused 
to accept it in the depreciated currency, it became a fruitful source of litigation 
and tumult, until the whole nation seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. In this 
general licence, the right of the strongest was the only one which could make 
itself heard. The nobles, converting their castles into dens of robbers, plun- 
dered the property of the traveller, which was afterwards sold publicly in the 
Cities. One of these robber chieftains, who held an important command on the 
frontiers of Murcia, was in the habit of carrying on an infamous traffic with the 
Moors, by selling to them as slaves the Christian prisoners of either sex whom 
he had captured in his marauding expeditions. When subdued by Henry, after 
a sturdy resistance, he was again received into favour, and reinstated in his 
= The pusillanimous Monarch knew neither when to pardon nor to 
punish, 

The results of this was to lead to the 

DEPOSING A MONARCH IN EFFIGY. 

In an open plain not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be 
erected of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the surrounding country. 

chair of state was placed on it; and in this was seated an elligy of King 





Henry, clad in sable robes and adorned with all the insignia of reyalty, a sword 
at its side, a sceptre in the hand, and a crown upon its head. A manifesto was 
then read, exhibiting in glowing colours the tyrannical conduct of the King, 
and the consequent determination to depose him; and vindicating the p ° 
ing by several precedents drawn from the history of the monarchy. The Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, then ascending the platform, tore the diadem from the head 
of the statue; the Marquis of Villena removed the sceptre; the Count of Pla- 
cencia the sword; the Grand Master of Alcantara, and the Counts of Bena- 
vente and Paredes, the rest of the regal insignia; when the image, thus despoiled 
of its honours, was rolled into the dust, amid the mingled groans and clamours 
of the spectators. The young Prince Alphonso, at that time only eleven years of 
age, was then seated on the vacant throne, and the assembled grandees severally 
kissed his hand in token of their homage; the trumpets announced the com- 
pletion of the ceremony, and the populace greeted with joyful acclamations the 
accession of their new sovereign. 
CHARACTER OF GONSALVO. 

Gonsalvo, or, as he is called in Castilian, Gonzalo de Hernandez de Cordova, 
was sixty-two years old at the time of his death. His countenance and person 
are represented to have been extremely handsome; his manners, elegant and 
attractive, were stamped with that lofty dignity which so often distinguishes 
his countrymen. “ Fe still bears,” says Martyr, speaking of him in the last 
years of his life, ‘the same majestic port as when in the height of his former 
authority; so that every one who visits him acknowledges the influence of 
his noble presence, as fully as when, at the head of armies, he gave laws to 


Italy. 

His splendid military successes, so gratifying to Castilian pride, have made 
the name of Gonsalvo as familiar to his countrymen as that of the Cid, which, 
floating down the stream of fone melody, has been treasured up as a part of 
the national history. His shining qualities, even more than his exploits, have 
been often made the theme of fiction; and fiction, as usual, has dealt with them 
in a fashion to leave only confused and erroneous conceptions of both. More is 
known of the Spanish hero, for instance, to foreign readers from Florian’s 
agreeable novel, than from any authentic record of his actions; yet Florian, by 
dwelling only on the dazzling and popular traits of his hero, has depicted him 
as the very personification of romantic chivalry. This certainly was not his 
character, which might be said to have been formed after a riper civilization 
than the age of chivalry; at least it had none of the nonsense of that age, its 
fanciful vagaries, reckless adventure, and wild romantic gallantry. His cha- 
racteristics were prudence, coolness, steadiness of purpose, and intimate knows 
ledge of man. He understood, above all, the temper of his own countrymen. 
He may be said in some degree to have formed their military character, their 
patience of severe training and hardship, their unflinching obedience, their in- 
flexible spirit under reverses, and their decisive energy in the hour of action. 
It is certain, that the Spanish soldier under his hands assumed an entirely 
new aspect from that which he had displayed in the romantic wars of the 
Peninsula. 

Gonsalyo was untainted with the coarser vices characteristic of the time. 
He discovered none of that griping avarice too often the reproach of his country- 
men in these wars. His hand and heart were liberal as the day. He betrayed 
none of the cruelty and licentiousness which disgrace the age of chivalry. On 
all occasions he was prompt to protect women from injury or insult. Although 
his distinguished manners and rank gave him obvious advantages with the sex, 
he never abused them ; and he has left a character, unimpeached by any histo- 
rian, of unblemished morality in his domestic relations. This was a rare vire 
tue in the sixteenth century. 

Gonsalvo’s fame rests on his military prowess; yet his character would seem 
in many respects better suited to the calm and cultivated walks of civil life. 
His government of Naples exhibited much discretion and sound policy; and 
there, as afterwards in his retirement, his polite and liberal manners secured 
not merely the good-will but the strong attachment of those around him. 
His early education, like that of most of the noble cavaliers who came forward 
before the improvements introduced under Isabella, was taken up with knightly 
exercises, more than intellectual accomplishments. He was never taught Lating. 
and had no pretensions to scholarship ; but he honoured and nobly recompensed 
it in others. His solid sense and liberal taste supplied all deficiencies in himself, 
and Jed him to select friends and companions from among the most enlightened 
and virtuous of the community. 

On this fair character there remains one foul reproach. This is his breach 
of faith in two memorable instances; first, to the young Duke of Calabria, and 
afterwards to Cesar Borgia, both of whom he betra ed into the hands of King 
Ferdinand, their personal enemy, and in violation of his most solemn pledges. 
True, it was in obedience to his master’s commands, and not to serve his own 
purposes; and true also, this want of faith was the besetting sin of the age: 
but history has no warrant to tamper with right and wrong, or to brighten 
the character of its favourites by diminishing one shade of the abhorrence 
which attaches to their vices; they should rather be held up in their true 
deformity, as the more conspicuous from the very greatness with which they 
are associated. It may be remarked, however, that the reiterated and un- 
sparing opprobrium with which foreign writers who have been little sensible 
to Gonsolvo’s merits, have visited these offences, affords tolerable evidence that 
they are the only ones of any magnitude that can be charged on him. 

We have not mentioned Mr. Prescorr's arrangement of his subs 
ject, because an historian’s judgment in this point is not so much 
an excellence as its absence is a defect. But there is one subordi-~ 
nate feature deserving of remark, and of imitation: to many of 
the chapters is added an appendix, containing short biographical 
and critical notices of the authors from whom the materials are: 
drawn, which is not only curious, but often interesting. Neither 
is the literature of Spain, during the period treated of, forgotten 
by the historian. 





JAMES’S LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS. THE 

FOURTEENTH. 
Tuis work is begun on a large scale. The two volumes just 
published embrace but a small portion of the subject; being 
mostly occupied with the minority of Louis, and the regency 
of his mother Anne of Austria. At the close of the second 
volume we leave the Grand Monarque in his twentieth year; 
and, as his eventful reign endured for more than seventy years, 
Mr. James must contemplate a book of very considerable mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. James sets out by giving a concise view of the latter years 
of Louis the Thirteenth; and the state of government, society, 
and manners in France at the close of that reign. His picture 
of the prevailing ignorance of political principles, the unsettled 
state of the laws, the disorders arising from the remains of 
feudal power, the conflict of jarring authorities, the general grossj 
ness and depravity of manners, strangely mingled with supers 
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stition and fanaticism, is ably executed, and (as he observes) ne- 
cessary in order to appreciate or understand the character and 
epoch of his own hero. For twenty years, Cardinal RicHEL1EU 
was the master of his Sovereign and of France: under his rule 
the elements of discord were repressed, and the kingdom kept in 
a state of forced tranquillity, which was succeeded by anarchy as 
soon as his iron grasp was relaxed. The Queen Regent, who 
administered the government in the name of her infant son, was 
a’woman of strong will and masculine understanding, resembling, 
in many points of her character, her unhappy countrywoman 
Mariz Antoinette: but the whole of her regency was one un- 
remitting scene of rebellion and civil strife,—caused, not by the 
conflict of political principles, as in modern times, but by the 
rival pretensions of two ambitious churchmen, who ultimately 
seized and dispossessed each other of the supreme power of the 
state. 

The bloody wars of the Fronde, which so long desolated France, 
and contributed so much to what we poor mortals call the glory of 
TurRENNE and Conpg, the great captains of that age, were not 
wars between Despotism and Freedom, between Popery and Pro- 
testantism, or between any two things which involve or may be 
supposed to involve the welfare or happiness of the people. 
They were simply wars between Cardinal Mazarin and Cardinal 
De Rerz. Battles were fought and towns sacked with no other 
object but the aggrandizement of the one or the other of these 
individuals. In the year 1648, as in the year 1830, there was a 
*‘ day of the Barricades ;” the people of Paris rose in arms against 
the forces of the Crown; and the blood of the combatants flowed 
in torrents in their streets. But how different the causes, and how 
different the results, of these two scenes of slaughter! In the 
one case, the people rose in defence of their constitutional rights 
as citizens of a free state, and successfully vindicated them: in 
the other, the multitude, ignorant of the very existence of political 
rights, were hurried by a spirit of blind partisanship into violence 
which produced nothing but the temporary victory of their fa- 
vvourite of the hour. Mazarin was driven froth Paris, and Dz 
Rerz remained triumphant. Conner sided with the Court, and 
TURENNE With the Fronde: armies were raised, and Paris itself 
was besieged and defended. Buta short time changed the face of 
things: After “the day of the Barricades,” Dx Retz is described 
as “throwing handfuls of money from the windows of the Hotel 
de Ville, and returning to the Palais de Justice, followed by an 
immense multitude whose acclamations rent the skies.” A few 
months afterwards, the Court and Mazarin return in triumph to 
Paris—not in consequence of victory, but of party intrigues ; and 
mark how they are received by the good people of Paris. 

* On the 18th of August, the Royal Family returned to the capital; and 
Mazarin, with Condé [who, be it remembered, had been fighting against the 

pular party,] appeared at the same window of one of the King’s carriages. 

otwithstanding all the libels which had been circulated—notwithstanding all 
the grievances of which the people had complained—notwithstanding the 
yecent war and all the evils which it had brought upon Paris—the people 
flocked in immense crowds to see the entry of the Royal party, rent the air 
with acclamations and benedictions, and pressed so close to behold those against 
whom they had so lately drawn the sword, that the procession could scarcely 
advance upon its way. No dissenting voice was heard through all the mass of 
people; no sound of upbraiding or of reproach met the ears even of the Minis- 
ter; and the gratulatory shouts of the multitude were only interrupted by cries 
of ‘Look, look! there is the Mazarin!’ Some exclaimed, ‘ How handsome 
he is!’ Some shouted to him that they loved him well; some stretched forth 
their arms to shake hands with him; and some told him they were going pub- 
licly to drink his health,” 

This will pass, with our Tory moralists, for an apt illustration 
of the vanity of the popularis aura. Tous it only shows that 
the world—the badauds of Paris not excepted—is grown wiser 
since the days of the Fronde. The multitude, moreover, in those 
days, were no more unstable than their betters. Conpg, the cham- 
pion of the Court, went over to the Fronde, and was condemned 

or high treason; while TureNnz, the hero of the popular party, 
led the King’s troops against them: and neither the leaders nor 
followers seem to have known what they were fighting for. 

Mazarin finally gained the ascendant. Rez was exiled, and 
sank into obscurity ; and his rival, as long as he lived, remained 
Louts’s minister and the director of all his measures. In the 
young King’s education, Mazarin provided for the permanency 
of his own power. Mr. James says— 

«* Many anxieties undoubtedly attended the course of Mazarin; and one of 
those anxieties was the approach of Louis the Fourteenth to manhood. It was 
natural to suppose that a young monarch full of life and ambition should, under 
any circumstances, be desirous to take possession of the power that was his owa, 
and to exercise it at his own discretion. The precocity, too, of the young 
Monarch, both in bodily and in mental powers, is height, his strength, his 
majestic demeanour, ail at the age of sixteen or seventeen, giving him the 
epeeernuee of much greater maturity, might well teach Mazarin to imagine 
that the royal authority would speedily be snatched from his hands by one who 
already could in a moment assume the monarch, and, though inspired by others, 
could act and speak as from himself. As the superintendent of the education 
of the royal children, the Cardinal would have bad a difficult task to perfurm— 
a difficult choice to make between his duty and his ambition, had the rectitude 
of his heart been equal to the subtlety of his mind. Such was not the case, 
however ; and his most strenuous efforts were directed to keep the mind of the 
King in such a state as to render his own authority permanent. 

“To have withheld Louis the Fourteenth from the exercises and pleasures of 
manhood, would have been impossible ; and Mazarin soon saw that such was the 
case. He suffered him therefore to seek the trenches before a besieged city, 
to put himself at the head of his armies, and to venture near. the battle-field ; 
he encouraged him to ride, to fence, to run at the ring, and to practise all those 
manly exercises for which he had a natural taste, and in which be acquitted 
himself with kingly grace. But these were not such dangerous pleasures, at 
least for the minister, as might have been found in the reading of history, in the 
study of policy, or in inquiries into the system of finance. * * 

rs mapy amusements, innocent enough, but dangerous in their consequences, 





Louis the Fourteenth passed all the time which he did not spend in the camp. 
Balls, dances, parties of pleasure, jousts, feats of arms, gallant spectacles, pomp, 
pageantry, and ostentation, were all brought round the young Monarch by 
Mazarin, who endeavoured to form in him a taste for every light and frivolous 
amusement ; but while he thus directed the pursuits of the King, he gave a bent 
to the pursuits of the people also.” 

Louis early showed skill in the art of kingeraft. His dissimu- 
lation towards De Rerz, when that statesman was on the eve of 
being arrested, was worthy of a veteran instead of a boy of fifteen ; 
and when he was only two years older, his famous scene in the 
Parliament exhibited the energy of Cromwett or NAPOLEON. 
That body had become turbulent; and the King was going to 
hunt, when Mazarin told him that some act of vigour was 
necessary— 

‘‘ The King instantly set out, without changing his dress; and, entering the 
Parliament House in his large hunting-boots, with his horse-whip in his hand, 
and followed by all the officers of the household in the same costume, he asto- 
nished the whole Parliament by exclaiming, in the tone of a master that would 
be obeyed, ‘ The evils which your assemblies have produced are well known: 
I order you to cease those which you have begun upon my edicts. 1 forbid you, 
the First President, to suffer such assemblies; and every one here present to 
demand them.’ Having thus spoken, with an air and look of majesty which 
well announced what the boy would become at a later period, the King rose, 
and quitted the hall without waiting for any reply. 

ss Though struck and astonished, the Parliament hesitated and wavered, and 
ultimately showed some disposition to resist; but the opportune arrival of 
Turenne, and the firm reasoning of that great officer with the Chief President, 
induced him to take “such steps as put a stop to proceedings the natural ten- 
dency of which was to plunge the country once more into civil war.” 

Mr. James's work contains the most ample account which 
within our knowledge has appeared of the state intrigues and 
civil broils which form the history of France during the regency 
of Anne of Austria, His narrative is full, clear, and satisfactory, 
He has perhaps rendered it, in some places, a little ary and diffuse, 
by the introduction of minute particulars, which bave Jost their 
interest at the distance of nearly two centuries: but this fault 
(if it is one) will be easily forgiven by those who read, not for 
mere amusement, but for the sake of accurate information: while 
his pages are animated by many graphic scenes, striking anec- 
dotes, and traits of individual character, which give a lively idea 
of the state of French society in that wild age, Without any 
sacrifice of the correctness or solidity of the historian, he occa- 
sionally shows the hand of the novelist in the dramatic effect he 
has given to some of the most remarkable incidents. He appears 
to have been diligent in his researches, and judicious in his choice 
of authorities: and the work is a valuable contribution to our 
historical literature. 

a 
LOVE. 


JupGine by results, one might suppose that a fiction was the 
easiest, instead of the most diflicult of human productions. No 
one ignorant of figures attempts to publish a treatise on arithmetic. 
The most impudent quack deems some knowledge of a language 
requisite to produce a grammar. In all exact sciences, some pre- 
liminary study and care is felt to be indispensable. Even the 
tourist deems it necessary to go over the ground of his travels ere 
he writes them. But, misled perhaps by the term fiction, and 
supposing that there is no difference between truth and matter-of- 
fact, all think they are equal to a work of fancy. If they have had 
no experience of life—is not znvention the soul of fiction? If they 
have mingled in “ the world ”—who but they, fur knowledge of 
human nature? And they never pause to question the difference 
between seeing in parties the outward forms of society, and en- 
gaging in its actual business, or feeling the struggles of conten- 
tion, the pangs of sorrow, and the changeful violence of passion. Or, 
should they have acted and suffered, vanity forbids them even to 
ask the questions—Have I the discrimination to note those points 
which gave their general characteristics to what I have gone 
through? CanI clothe them in appropriate expression? Have 
I observed the whole of what I have seen—events, characters, pas- 
sions, conduct? or have I only looked at one class of things, and 
even examined that partially? Have I the genius to vivify my 
knowledge, the wit to enliven it, the tact and skill to put it ina 
shape adapted to the age? These questions are rarely asked 
when they are most needed ; and they are never perhaps answered 
truly. Hence the critical reason, why 
+ + 6 «© © © © « mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Di, non concessere columnz.” 

The professor of other arts—even the compiler—may be reputa- 
ble; for though his stealings should be old, and unskilfully put 
together, yet their original nature and the plunderer's knowledge 
preserve their truth. This fitness a plagiarist in fiction can never 
attain, and still less a writer who makes his books “ out of his 
own head.” The one may rise to the woman and the fish, but 
“ vane fingentur species ” is the character of the other. 

The evil of bad fictions has been rife in all ages, as we may 
judge by their complaints; but circumstances have combined to 
render it as grievous at present to the professional reader as the 
Egyptian plague of lice. They haunt us perpetually with various 
names, and under some slight modifications of form, but with 
the three generic distinctions of falsehood, silliness, and absurdity. 
Many indeed may contain a bit of truth ina reflection on some- 
thing which the writer has really felt, in a description of a land- 
scape that may really have been seen, or ina sketch of some 
living person whose peculiarities were too strong to be missed. 
But the grains of wheat bear no proportion to the bushels of 
chaff; and we open the year with a solemn notice, that if here- 
after fewer new novels or poems are reviewed in the Spectator 
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than before, the reader may rely upon it there are excellent 
reasons for the omission. 

The luckless Love which has given occasion to this disquisition, 
would with more propriety have been called Lust and Weakness: 
such a disgusting account of fashionable vice and mawkish 
virtue we have rarely had occasion to wade through. Mabel, the 
heroine, is a beauty and an heiress. She is painted as far too 

rfect for this earth; but nevertheless, in her seventeenth year, 
she marries a good-looking and good-tempered jockey of a lord, 
to the astonishment of the world and the reader. This worthy 

ets sick of billing and cooing in three weeks: shortly after the 
Scan. he introduces low and unsuitable companions to his 
wife; and then proceeds gradually from bad to worse. He drinks 
and he gambles; he beats his wife, squanders her property, and 
cheats his daughter; he keeps an opera-singer, and forces 
“* Mabel” to receive her at musical parties; he gets into the 
power of a fashionable friend, who is drawn as a greater rascal, 
with far less of decent manners than himself, and is compelled to 
winks at his friend’s attempts upon his wife’s virtue. Towards the 
end of the second volume, he is shot by an orphan officer, a pro- 
tégé of his own, for eloping with this orphan’s sister, who has been 
brought up by his wife—though in this case the lady is the 
seducer. And such is the first illustration of ‘* Love,’—that of 
Mabel’s enduring through the whole of the trials we have indi- 
cated, though sinking a little towards theend, to prepare for other 
illustrations. 

These are given in the third volume. Here the dilemmas arise 
from Lord De Montmorency being in love with the widowed mother, 
and the daughter Sarah being in love with Montmorency. Mabel 
discovers her daughter's passion, and determines to be the sacrifice; 
but risks offending her lover and subjecting herself to the suspicion 
of caprice, without being able to transfer him to Sarah. After a due 
quantity of distress, the daughter discovers the real state of 
affairs; and, not to be behind in generosity, accepts a lover who 
had hitherto been sighing in vain. After this marriage, Mabel 
determines to see how it turns out, before she weds Montmorency ; 
but in the interim dies of the cholera. Her affianced dies soon 
after—of a broken heart, we suppose; some other persons are 
burnt ina ship; and others are got rid of in similar ways,—a 
keeping in absurdity, being he only consistency of the book. 





WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND, 


THESE volumes present a complete view of a country life in all 
its phases, so far as extent of subject and arrangement go, Under 
the section of Life of the Aristocracy, Mr. Howitrr expounds the 
advantages possessed by the “ gentlemen of England who live at 
home at ease,” in the nature of the climate, the character of the 
country both natural and improved, and in the luxuries that may 
be enjoyed in the remotest spot by means of our high civilization 
and facilities for transport. He investigates the effects pro- 
duced by the great landed proprietor dividing his time between his 
own estate and the dissipations of London,—finding something 
favourable to say on both sides of the question; and he describes 
the occupations the gentry may discover in field sports, planting, 
Scientific farming, and gardens. 

The agricultural population are similarly analyzed in the mass; 
and individuals are personified and shown in action, as well 
in the class of farmers and farm-servants, as in the singular 
North of England Bondage System,—of which presently. A 
third division of the work exhibits what seem to Mr. Howirr 
the picturesque and moral features of the country. Amongst them 
he reckons Gipsies,—whose treatment displays as much of the 
bookmaker as the observer of nature; Old English Houses,—an 
agreeable account of the general impressions conveyed by these 
vestiges of baronial times, with a picturesque description of a few 
of the most celebrated; and Nooks of the World,—by which is 
meant those quiet out-of-the-way districts of England, remote from 
coaches and turnpike-roads, where primitive simplicity may still 
be found. The Forests of England form another leading section; 
and are considered historically, legally, and in a politico-economical 
view, followed by a description of the only two yet remaining, 
New Forest and “ Merry Sherwood.” In saying that sixteen 
chapters are devoted to thecondition, festivities, and pursuits of the 
Tural population, we indicate the length at which this subject is in- 
vestigated, and the dry task it would be to follow an enumera- 
tion of their contents. Another section is devoted to some talk 
about the country; in which Mr. Howirr claims for Englishmen 
and moderns a nicer perception of its beauties and a greater love 
for them than he allows to the Continental or the Classical writers. 
Upon the last point we cannot altogether agree with him. Saying 
nothing of the Greek dramatists and pastoral writers, (for our 
author seems to except Homer,) we suspect that the Eclogues 
and Georgics of Vireit alone will produce pieces of rural painting 
which he would be troubled to match. We fear he confounds 
deep love with many words, and does not sufficiently bear in mind 
the pregnant brevity of the classic. He may not allow, too, 
for his own intimacy with the original images which English 
sy describe, and his unacquaintance with those in Greece and 

aly. 

It would be impossible for W1tt1aAm Howirr to write a 
book upon the Country without many passages of nice observation 
and genuine poetical feeling. But his Rural Life in England, 
though originating in the success of his Book of the Seasons, 
1s inferior to that delightful volume, in raciness and spontaneity 
of spirit. The Seasons was the eream of a mind which had 





.—- 
looked upon nature from its childhood, and poured out con! amore 
the best of its stores without regard to any thing save its own 
impulses. The Rural Lifehas more marks of contrived design 
than of native conception: the author seems to have taken up 
his subject with a view to exhaust it en régde,—thinking more of 
what ought to be said than of what he was inspired to say. 
Hence, in the treatment of parts, there is often a want of dis- 
tinctness and directness. The main image is overlaid by a crowd 
of subordinates, not connected with it, but suggested by it. The 
thoughts of the writer are more in the nature of reverie than 
reflection: he sometimes displays rather an encyclopedic cha- 
racter, in commencing his subjects with a cut and dry account of 
their history from the earliest times, and allows the bookmaker 
to become too apparent on other points, 

The gems of the work are the pastoral pictures,—woodland or 
rustic scenery, where art has only modified nature, but not changed 
her primitive features. Such are these 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PARK SCENERY. 

Who does not often, in the midst of brick-and-mortar regions, summon up 
before his imagination this old park or forest scenery ?—the ferny or heathy 
slopes, under old, stately, gnarled oaks, or thorns as old, with ivy having stems 
nearly as thick as their own, climbing up them, and clinging to them, and 
sometimes incorporating itself so completely with their heads as to make them 
look entirely ivy-trees. The footpaths, with turf short and soft as velvet, run- 
ning through the bracken. The sunny silence that lies on the open glades and 
brown uplands; the cool breezy — under the shade; the grasshopper chi- 
thering amongst the bents; the hawk hovering and whimpering overhead ; the 
keeper, lounging along in velveteen jacket and with his gun, at a distance, or 
firing at some destructive bird. The herds of deer, fallow or red, congregated 
beneath the shadow of the trees, or lying in the sun if not too warm, their quick 
ears and tails keeping up a perpetual twinkle; the belling of scattered deer, as 
they go bounding and mincing daintily across the openings, here aud there— 
the old ones hoarse und deep, the young shrill and plaintive. Cattle with 
whisking tails, grazing sedately; the woodpecker’s laughter from afar; the 
treecreeper running up the ancient boles, always beginning at the bottom, and 
going upwards with a quick, gliding progress; the quaint cries of other birds 
and wild creatures, the daws and the rooks feeding together, and mingling their 
different voices of pert and grave accent. The squirrel running with extended 
tail along the ground, or flourishing it over his head, as he sits on the tree; or 
fixing himself, when suddenly come upon, in the attitude of an eld, brown, de- 
cayed branch by the tree-side, as motionless as the deadest branch in the forest. 
The hum of insects all around you, the low still murmur of sunny music, 

“ Nature’s ceaseless hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb.” 
The pheasant’s crow ; the pheasant with all her brood springing around you, 
one by one, from the turf where you are standing amid the bracken—here one, 
there one, close under your feet, with a sudden, startling whirr,—to compare 
nature with art, country scenes with city ones, like so many squibs and crack- 
ers fired off about you in smart succession, where you don’t look for them. 
That most ancient and most original of all ladders, a bough with some pegs 
driven through it, reared against a tree for the keeper to reach the nests of 
hawks or magpies, or to fetch down a brood of young jackdaws for a pie, quite 
as savoury a dish as one made with young rooks or pigeons; or for him to sif 
aloft amongst the foliage, and watch for the approach of deer, or fawn when he 
is commissioned to shoot one. The profound and basking silence all around 
you, as you sit on some dry ferny mound, and look far and wide through the 
glimmering heat or the cool shadow. The far-off sounds—rooks, telling of 
some old hall that stands slumberously amid the woods; or dogs, sending from 
their hidden kennel amongst the trees, their sonorous yelling. Forest smells, 
that rise up deliciously as you cross dim thickets, or tread the spongy turf all 
fragrant with thyme and sprinkled with the light hare-bell. Huge limbs of 
oak riven off by tempests, or the old oak itself, a vast, knotty, and decayed 
mass, lying on the ground, and perhaps the woodmen gravely labouring upon 
it, lopping its boughs, riving its huge, misshapen stem, piling it in stacks of 
cordwood, or binding them into billets. The keeper’s house near, in its own 
paled enclosure; and all about old thorns huvg with the dried-and haggard 
remains of wild- cats, pole-cats, weasels, hawks, owls, jays, and other vermin 
as he deems them; or the same most picturesquely displayed on the sturdy boles 


-of the vast oaks; and lastly, the mere, the lake, in the depths of the wood- 


lands, shrouded in screening masses of flags and reeds, the beautiful flowering- 
rush, the magnificent great water-dock, with leaves as huge and green as if 
they grew by some Indian river, the tall club-mace, the thousands of wild- 
ducks, teals, or wigeons, that start up at your approach with clattering wings, 
and cries of quick alarm. 

In the chapters on farming and rural occupations, a good deal 
of valuable information is collected together;. sometimes only 
compiled, but often drawn immediately from observation. Of 
this kind is the sketch of the Bondage System of the North of 
England, already alluded to. 

A person from the South or Midland counties of England journeying North- 
ward, is struck when he enters Durham or Northumberland, with the sight of 
bands of women working in the fields under the surveillance of one man. Qne 
or two such bands, of from half a dozen to a dozen women, generally young, 
might be passed over ; but when they recur again and again, and you observe 
them wherever you go, they become a marked feature of the agricultural 
system of the country, and you naturally inquire how it is that such regular banda 
of female labourers prevail there. The answer, in the provincial tongue, is, 
“O they are the Bone-ditches,” i. e. Bondages. Bondages! that is an odd 
sound, you think, in England. What! have we bondage, a rural serfdom, still 
existing in free and fuir England? Evenso, The thing is astounding enough, 
but it is a fact. As I cast my eyes for the first time on these female bands in 
the fields, working under their drivers, I was, before making any inquiry 
respecting them, irresistibly reminded of the slave-gangs of the West Indies 
turnip-hoeing, somehow, associated itself strangely in my brain with sugar-cane 
dressing; but when I heard these women called Kew as tr the association bee 
came tenfold strong. 

On all the large estates in these counties, and in the South of Scotland, the 
bondage system prevails. No married labourer is permitted to dwell on these 
estates, unless he enters into bond to comply with this system. T 
labourers are termed hinds. Small houses are built for them on the farms; and 
on some of the estates—as those of the Duke of Northumberland—all these cot- 
tages are numbered, and the number is painted on the door. A hind, there- 
fore, engaging to work on one of the farms belonging to the estate, has a house 
assigned him. He has 4/. a year in money; the keep of a cow; his fuel foand 
him; a prescribed quantity of coal, wood, or peat to each cottage; he is 
allowed to plant a certain quantity of land with potatoes; and has thirteen 
boles of corn furnished him for his family consumption; one-third being oats, 
one-third barley, and one-third pease. In return for these advantages, he is 
bound to give hisl abour the year round, and also to furnish a woman labourer 
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at ls. per day during harvest, and 8d. per day for the rest of the year. Now it 
appears, at once, that this is no hereditary serflom—such a thing could not 
exist in this country: but it is the next thing to it, and no doubt has descended 
from it; being serfdom in its mitigated form, in which alone modern notions 
and feelings would tolerate it. It may even be said that it is a voluntary 
system ; that it is merely married hinds doing that which unmarried farm ser- 
vants do everywhere else—hire themselves on certain conditions from year to 
year. The great question is, whether these conditions are just and favourable 
to the social and moral improvement of the labouring class; whether, indeed, 
it be quite of so voluntary a nature as at first sight appears; whether it be 
favourable to the onward movement of the community in knowledge, virtue, 
and active and enterprising habits. 


_ These agreeable volumes are illustrated by numerous and spi- 
rited vignettes and tail-pieces, beautifully engraved on wood. 





ROWBOTHAM’S DERIVATIVE AND ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY. 
Mr. Rowszornam has produced a number of useful works on 
education; and the present will be found one of the most valuable 
among them. Its plan and execution are both excellent. The 
great majority of the technical words employed in the arts and 
sciences are derived from the Greek and Latin languages; and 
their precise meaning and force cannot be learned without a 
knowledge of their roots,—a fact which is apparent from the 
blunders every day made, even by well-informed persons whose 
knowledge of the meaning of these words is derived entirely from 
the manner in which they are used by English writers. And 
among persons of regular education, only those who con- 
tinue through life to pursue their classical studies retain such 
a knowledge of the dead languages as to be able to refer to its 
etymology every word derived from them. 

Mr. Rowsoruaw’s little work, therefore, (as he says,) “is not 
only intended as a book of reference, but also as a treatise that 
may be read with advantage by persons of mature age.” It is 
divided into two parts, similarly constructed; the first containing 
words derived from the Greek, the second words derived from the 
Latin. The first part commences with the Greek alphabet, and 
very concise rules for pronouncing the language. Then there is a 
list of Greek prepositions and particles which are frequently used 
in English compounds, with examples of the manner of their com- 
bination ; and it is followed by a similar list of Greek terminations. 
These two lists, and the similar Latin lists in the second part, of 
themselves throw light on the etymology of a multitude of words. 
Then come the words, arranged in separate alphabetical lists, (ac- 
cording to the number of their syllables,) with the Greek or Latin 
word from which each is derived, its original meaning according 
to its derivation, and the various consequent meanings, both com- 
mon and figurative, which have been given to it by English 
‘writers. 

The author has shown remarkable ability in his explanations of 
the meaning of words, in which comprehensiveness and brevity 
are admirably combined. This will appear from a few examples, 
which will also show the author’s method. 

As-bes'-tos, s.--aefsores (asbestos), inextinguishable; or from a (a), 
not, and ¢ftrwes (sbennumi), I quench, or extinguish. 

A fibrous stone which resists the power of fire. It was formerly used to pre- 
serve the body burnt on the funeral pyre. Aldini, an Italian, had recently a 
— of asbestos, with which a person could enter a fire without being 

urn 
mene a.--from @ (a), not, or without; and yewpa (chroma), 
colour. 

Want of colour; a lens is achromatic when it represents in its focus the 
image of an object without colour. The grandfather of the present Mr. 
Dollond, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, is said to have been the original in- 

* -ventor of the * achromatic telescope.” 
_E-con!.o-my, s.--0ix0s (oikos), a house, household, or family; and ropeos 

(nomos), a rule; or from ysz0 (nemo), I distribute, or cultivate. 

The regulation or management of a family or house ; frugality or thriftiness ; 


managing household affairs to the greatest advantage with the least possible 
means. ; 


Car'’-bon, s.--carbo, a dead or burning coal. 

Chemists apply this term to the diamond, and what is commonly called char- 

coal; the diamond is the purest form of carbon or charcoal. 

It is not wonderful that a few inaccuracies occur, which may 
afterwards be corrected. Thus, Authentic is defined “ that which 
is of good authority; genuine.” But authentic and genuine are 
by no means synonymous. A book may be genuine, as the work 
of the author to whom it is ascribed, though the history it con- 
tains may not be authentic. Again, Rhyme is defined, in its pti- 
mitive sense, (as derived from jvéues) “ measured movement, ca- 
dence, harmony ;” and in its consequent meanings, “ An harmo- 
nical succession of sounds; the correspondence of the sounds at 
the end of one line in poetry with that of another.” Now the last 
of these meanings is the only one which is ever applied to the 
word rhyme ; while the word rhythm, the measured movement or 
cadence of verse, is entirely omitted. 

The author says that “it was his original intention to have 
introduced many terms derived from the Saxon and German lan- 
guages ; but he was deterred from so doing by a fear of making 
the work too expensive for the use of schools.” This, we may 
add, is of the less consequence, as the Saxon part of our language 
is that which especially belongs to and is most completely learned 
by common use, 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 


Tue first great publishing event of the year is a speculation, or more 
properly speaking a national undertaking, by Mr. Tarr of Edinburgh— 
the appearance of a complete edition of the Works of Jeremy Ben- 








tham, * now first collected,” expressly adapted for circulation among the 
Many. The contents of the First Part—containing, however, the 
matter of oseveral volumes, at the cost of only nine shillings—are 

The Principles of Morals and Legislation. 

On the Promulgation of Laws; with Specimens of a Penal Code. 

On the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legislation. 

A Table of the Springs of Action. 

ae ga on Governments; with the Historical Preface to the Second 

Edition. 

These works are well chosen; for they embrace all the leading 
points of politics, and one of morals. 1. The principles on which both 
politics and morals are based. 2. The time and place of applying the 
principles of politics. 3. The best way of announcing them when applied. 
4. BenTHAM’s demolition of BLackstTone on the Perfection of Govern- 
ment in the British Constitution; whose merit, on its anonymous 
appearance, excited the attention of MansrieLp and Jounson, and 
drew from ‘the wary” WEpDEBURNE the prophetic criticism that the 
principle of Utility was “a dangerous one.” 

Prefixed to these books—for books they are though embraced ina 
single volume—is a terse and vigorous, but somewhat roughly-execu- 
ted General Preface, which takes a broad view of the state of 
public opinion and legislative science at BrentTHam’s first appear- 
ance, and of the objects the philosopher proposed and executed. 
One of the assertions in the third point—the effect which BentHAm’s 
writings have already produced—seems contradictory, the facts gainsay- 
ing the statements. The first work of an unknown and nameless writer, 
which was praised by MansrFIELp and Jounson and excited the fears 
of a Solicitor- General, was not a cold reception ; nor is it evidence of 
much subsequent coldness, that BENTHAM was applied to for his ade 
vice, or for draughts of constitutions, by struggling patriots, legislative 
bodies, and ALEXANDER Emperor of all the Russias. 

The second bibliopolic event is the cheap edition of Captain Mar- 
rYAT’s Novels. Each work is to appear in a single volume, price 
six shillings; and the lovers of humour, character, and moving acci- 
dents by land and sea, will rejoice to hear that the issue commences 
with Peter Simple, the chef-d’euvre of Marryat, and perhaps of mo- 
dern novels. Mr. BenTLEY is the enterprising publisher who has obliged 
the readers of fiction with this undertaking; and, by the means of 
double titlepages and labels, the novels may stand alone, form an inde- 
pendent series, or be incorporated in his “ Standard Novels,” Peter 
making “ Vol. 62.” 


As in the last week of the old, so in the first week of the new year, 
the influx of works which require or seem to require a fuller notice, 
is so considerable that we can do no more for the present than acknow- 
ledge their receipt. If, on examination, some of them should not 
appear worth recurring to, although deserving of a paragraph which 
they cannot now receive, the fault must rest with those literary 
accoucheurs who, in despite of prudence and common sense, will bring 
forth all their works at one season, and that season, lot us tell them, 
the most unfavourable for their purposes. 

l. Travels in Arabia, by Lieutenant J. R. Wetustep, F.R.S., 
appears to be both a scientific work and a personal narrative. It isin 
two volumes—got up with Mr. Murray’s well-known taste, and the 
route of the traveller illustrated by maps. 

2. Historical Memoirs of the Queens of England, by Hannan 
LawreEnck, will be found, or we mistake much, an elegant narrative, 
drawn from quaint and contemporary sources. 

8. Diary Illustrative of the Times of George the Fourth, has strong 
marks, upon the first inspection, of being a fraud, if not a complete 
forgery. It is probable, indeed, that it may possess enough of truth 
to float a considerable mass of lies; and, judging from a few glances, 
the literary hack who has been charged with putting the thing together 
has exhibited a certain degree of flippant smartness; but the two 
volumes seem as devoid of trustworthiness as of respectability. 

4. The Connexion of Natural aud Divine Truth, or the Study of 
Inductive Philosophy considered as subservient to Theology ; two subjects 
which still seem to us to be so essentially separate, that we scarcely per- 
ceive how they can be logically connected. However, the name of 
the Reverend Bapzen Powett, the Oxford Savilian Professor of 
Geometry, promises scholarship towards the attempt. 

5. Mr. Horner's translation of Cousin on the State of Education in 
Holland, with preliminary observations on the best means to be adopted 
for the education of the humbler classes at home. 

6. The Elopement, or the Deadly Struggle. 

7. Notes of a Journey through Canada, the United States of America, 
and the West Indies. By James Locan, Esq., advocate. A pub- 
lication prompted perbaps by the late events in Canada, but having at 
least the advantage of freshness, for the author did not leave England 
till the summer of 1836. 

Poetry. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. Vol. Il. 

Pedro of Castile. By Henry Joun SHEPHERD, Esq. 

Hore Poeticea. By a Retired Physician. 

The third volume of SoutHeEyY continues the Juvenile and Minor 
Poems, which the second commenced. The most striking circum- 
stance, to the reader, is the strong eontrast,in every point where con- 
trast can exist, between the earlier and the later poems—between such 
things as Humphrey’s account of soldiering in the ‘ Botany Bay 
Eclogues,” and the “ Carmen Triumphale” and “ Thanksgivings for 
Victory.” The feature of the third volume is the complete edition of 
“ The Devil’s Walk,” with additions, which do not, with one or two 
exceptions, improve it. Besides containing points of prejudice and 
personality, not very happily conceived or expressed, they weaken the 
terseness of the popular version by overlaying it; nor do we think the 
final readings always so good as those we have been wont to meet. 


Pedro of Castile is a sort of historico-romantic poem, treated with 
the mixture of seriousness and levity which distinguishes Beppo and 
Don Juan ; and although its execution displays much spirit and faeility, 
the imitation of Byron is too obvious to promise life or popu- 
larity to the volume. Hore Poetice is a collection of occasional and 
personal poems, not devoid of fluency, rhythm, or images, and running 
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off well enough in cursory reading. But if the well-sounding words 

are closely examined, they will be found to convey only the common- 

places of poetry... iiiiae 
MIsceLLANrous. 

Under this head may be classed several publications, which from 

their subject, their slightness, or from form'n; part of a series, neither 
admit nor require more than a passing word. 


1. Connected Essays and Tracts, is a volume by Mr. Henry O’Con- 
nok, an Irish barrister; and treats of subjects not akin to those of a 
weekly journal,—handling the foundation of morals in human nature ; 
the evidences of revelation in the scheme of nature; with disquisi- 
tions on materialism, and various metaphysical subjects, in whose 
winding mazes the fallen angels of Mitton could find no end. 

2. Conversations on Nature and Art. Second Series. This delight- 
ful and instructive little work improves as it advances, in the variety 
and number of the topics dealt with; embracing, besides history and 
manufactures, many striking facts in animated and inanimate nature. 

3. The Juvenile Shetch-Book is intended for a New Years gift, 
or a prize-book for children; and consists of selections both in prose 
and verse, interesting enough, but not always of the newest, nor always 
in the best taste for the very young. 

4. Animals in Menageries, by W. Swatnson, Esq,, is one of that 
gentleman’s contributions to the subject of Natural History in 
Larpner’s “Cabinet Cyclopedia,” of which it forms the Ninety- 
third Number. It seems of a more popular nature than many of the 
scientific treatises in that collection; by touching more on the dispo- 
sition displayed by animals in confinement, with, as it were, biogra- 
phical anecdotes of the prisoners. 

5. The feature of the fourth edition of Mr. Brapy’s Plain 
Advice on the Making of Wills, is the incorporation of the new Will 
Act, which came into operation on the first day of the year; the third 
edition having been ‘ opportunely” exbausted by those who, we may 
opine, determined to stand on the ancient ways, e’en, as the rhetoricians 
-say, “ to the death.” 





FINE ARTS. 
We have got a National Gallery of pictures—such as it is; but a 
Gall:ry of Na‘‘o1al Art is a very different thing. To be sure, as 
there chanced to be in Mr. ANGERSTEIN’s collection a few pictures by 
Hocartu, and two or three by Reynotps, GalnsuorouGH, and 
Wirxie, th+y were allowed to remain, as the nation bought the lot; 
and the Directors of the British Institution got rid of their pictures 
and patronage at once, by giving us what they had: it does so happen, 
therefore, that among the medley of schools the British is not wholly ex- 
cluded. Nay, should the lumber-rooms of some old lord be cleared of 
such English pictures as are too big to hang up and not worth bringing 
to the hammer, a few more may drop in as gifts: but as to collecting 
the best specimens of our own painters—modern pictures are not pro- 
fitable to the jobbers; and for the Government to buy fine works of a 
living artist, when no one but the poor artist and the country would be 
the better for it, is ridiculous to think of. Besides, does not the 
Sovereign patronize the fine arts? Do we not find in the Civil List, 
next to a payment of 12,000/. for furniture, an item of 682/. for portrait- 
painter? And shall we talk of want of encouragement for native 
genius after this? Yet there are people who fondly entertain the idea 
-of a National Gallery of British Art, as an object honourable to the 


country and beneficial to the artists. 


Relying upon the interest which the picture-loving portion of the 
pote take in the productions of the British school, Messrs. FinpEN 
ave commenced a series of prints from the works of the most eminent 
English painters, from the time of ReyNotps downwards. FInDEN’s 
Royal Gallery of British Art, though the pictures that compose it are 
scattered far and wide, will, when completed, convey to ‘foreigners 


‘and our countrymen, some notion of the skill and talent displayed 


by a school of painting that has attained distinction without the 
slightest national encouragement, in spite of the deadening influ- 
ence of an Academy, and the low state of the public taste. An 
undertaking of such boldness and extent, and requiring not only 
rge capital and an enterprising spirit, but taste and experience to 
«conduct it in a manner worthy of its object, deserves the support of 
“every lover of art. The few specimens that have been sent for inspec- 
tion, rank among the most perfect examples of line engraving, for 
spirit and fidelity of translation combined with finished execution. 

We did not wait their coming to welcome the appearance of a work 
calculated as this is to interest the public and do good to the arts on 
which it reflects such credit. A few weeks ago, we introduced it to 
the notice of our readers;* and as the First Part will be published 
mext month, we reserve more detailed criticism till then. Mean- 
‘while, we cannot withhold the expression of our admiration, which is 
excited anew by the splendid appearance of the plates. The boldness, 
Precision, and brilliancy of the workmanship, cannot be surpassed: a 
point of difference that we before adverted to, touching the flesh tints, 
‘we shall discuss at the proper time. 





We were shown the other day another portrait of the’ Queen,—a half- 
length, in water-colours, painted by Parris. It represents her 
Majesty standing up in her box at the Theatre, and gives a full 
front view of her face, the eyes looking directly out of the picture. It 
is a true and agreeable resemblance, with an expression of ingenuous 
sweetness, and an air of graceful simplicity, characteristic of the youth- 

een. 

As a work of art, it is highly’ wrought ard brilliantly coloured, 
though somewhat hard and overcharged in the execution: it is by far 
the artist’s best production, and so free from his usual mannerism that 
we hardly recognized that defect. In this instance, as in that of 
Cnraton’s portrait, the Queen’s expressed distaste for any thing mere- 
tricious in painting, has had a beneficial effect on the artist: and hence 
we may fairly predicate that the pure taste of the Sovereign will exert 
& happy influence over art in England. Who knows, indeed, but that 
truth and sobriety may supersede flattery and garishness, and painting, 

See its wholesome days again” under the reign of VicroRia? 

* 4th November 1836; No, 488, p 1051. 





} 


This portrait is to be engraved in mezzotint, and the etching is 
already finished. Messrs. Hopcson and Graves are the publishers. 





Harpino’s later studies have been more adapted for the advanced 
pupil; he has now turned his attention to the young learner, for whose 
use he has sketched some more simple bits of scenery, forming an 
Early Drawing- Book suitable for beginners. The graceful and facile 
style for which Harprne is distinguished, is equally remarkable in 
these slight and comparatively easy subjects, where he seems to have 
reduced each object to the fewest elements necessary to its represen- 
tation with an effect of reality: the sun seems to be shining on all of 
them, and the faintest outline conveys the idea of substance. There 
are some delicious fragments scattered through this little volume: the 
crumbs that Harprne lets fall are better worth picking up than the 
cates which the mass of teachers set before their pupils. A still more 
elementary book, however, is yet a desideratum; beginning with iso- 
lated objects defined by a few lines, clearly drawn, without shadow, and 
on a large scale: children are perplexed by a combination of forms, 
and cannot imitate the free touch of a master-hand. 





A portrait of Justice Patrrson, painted by Mrs. CarnrENTER, and 
engraved in mezzotint by Samurt Covstns, is one of the noblest 
specimens of modern portraiture that has been produced. For bold- 
ness and simplicity, distinctness of character, and breadth and power 
of pictorial treatment, it is eminently admirable: the style of art is 
unaffected, vigorous, and man/y—though the production of a woman; 
we took it to be by Brices before we saw the lady’s name. In short, 
it isan example of what genuine portraiture should be; and places 
Mrs. CarrEnTER in the very highest rank of her profession. 
Cousins has translated the painting into black and white in his usual 
masterly manner: he is a painter on copper. The face is breathing 
with life, and the ermine of the judicial robes seems palpable to the 
touch. 

We have received another specimen of medallic engraving by Mr. 
Bates’s Anaglyptograph,—a copy, from a bas-relief by HENNING, of 
the Cartoon of the Beautiful Gate of the Temple: but we cannot 
judge of its merits without comparing it with the model. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 30th ult., at Walton, Lady Morpavunr, ofa son. 

At Bifrons, Canterbury, the Lady of Lord A.nerr Conynonaw, of a daughter. 

On the 31st ult., at New Hall, Lancashire, the Lady of Sir Joun Gerarp, Bart., of 
a daughter, still-born. 

On the 24th ult., the Lady of the Hop. Major-Gen, Pakenua, of a son. 

On the 28th ult., at Brinsted Lodyé, Sussex, the Lady of Freperick BRaDBURNE 
Esy., of a son, 

At Hyde Park Gate, the Lady of Col. Durant, ofa daughter, still-born. 

At Mussoorie, India, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. Durrin, Second Light Cavalry, of 
daughter. 

On the 30th ult., the Wife of the Rev. Dr. Hoox, Vicar of Leeds of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th inst., at Cricket St. Thomas, Somersetshire, Yonox Huan Hotpecn, 
Esq., eldest son of William Holbech, Esq., of Farnborough, Warwickshire, to the 
Hon, Jane Saran Hoop, daughter of the Right Hon. Lord Bridport. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, C. Hamitton, Esq., of Dublin, to Ex1za, relict o f 
C. Magnay, Esq., and third daughter of the late Sir C, Flower, Bart. 

On the 4th inst., at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, the Rev. Joan Swett, D.D., of Redland 
Hill, Bristol, to MARIANNE, second daughter of the late F_ De Medina, Esq. 

On the 2d inst., at St, George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. Enwarp Payne, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and Vicar of Swacliffe,Oxon, to Margaretta, second daugh- 
ter of the late Christopher Cooke, Esq., of Eastend House, Hants. 

On the 3d inst., at Bath, Witt1am R. Roprnson, Esq, of Forest House, Essex, to 
Mary Awne, Widow of the late John G, H. Griffles Williams, Esq., of Llwynyworm- 
wood, Carmarthen. 

DEATHS. 


On the 2d inst., at Ashbourn Hall, Derbyshire, Lady Bootsy, Wife of Sir William 
Boothby, Bart. 

On the 28th ult., at his house, Stratford Green, Essex, Jonn Canstarns, Esq.,'F.R.S., 
of Warboys and Woodhurst, Hunts, in his 8lst year. 

On the 4th inst., the Rev. Sir Joun Huan, Bart., Rector of Raleigh, Essex. 

On the 25th ult., at Streatham, Major-Gen. Toney, C.B. 

On the QIst ult. at the Manse of Kemback, Mary, Wife of the Rev. Dr. Jauzs 
M‘Downatp, of Kemback, 

On the 29th ult., of a fall from his horse in hunting, at Hurstbourne Tarrant, 
Grorcx Mansuat Sracpoors, Esq., only son of the Very Rev.the Dean of Kilfenora, 
county of Clare, in his 23d year. 

On the 2d inst., at the Vicarage, Egham, the Rev. Jomn Waattey Gostzix@, in his 
50th year. 

On the 31st ult., at Wallington, Herts, in his 86th year, the Rev, Taomas Stssow, 
M.A. Rector of the above place, and Vicar of ars, oy Cambridgeshire, 

On the 15th ult., Duncan M‘D1arm1p, Esq., in his 91st year. 

On the 29th ult., at Greenwich, Mr. Joun Anous, in his 62d year. 


THE ARMY. 

Wan-orrice, Dec. 29,—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. G. D. Scott to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Dames, who retires; Cornet M. Pipon to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Scott ; B, Newland, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice ~ 2d Regt. of 3. 
-—Brevet Col. J. R. Ward, from the half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. 

A. W.M. Lord Sandys, who exchanges ;_ Major C. Wyndham to be Lieut-Col. by pur- 
chase, vice Ward, who retires; Capt. J. F.S.Clarke to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Wyndham ; Lieut. R. Miller to be Capt. by purchase, vice Clarke; Cornet G. A..F. 
Lord Glenlyon, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice iller ; M. Milbank, Gent. to be Cornet, 
by purehase, vice Lord Glenlyon. 5th Regt.of Foot—Brevet Major D. E. Johnson to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Lord C. Wellesley, promoted ;' Lieut. M. N. Guy to be 
Capt. by purch vice Joh ; Second Lieut. T, Eyre to be First Lieut. pur- 
chase, vice Guy ; H- P. Baker, Gent. to be Second Lieut., by purchase, vice Eyre. 
9th Foot—R. Harthill, Gent.to be Assist.Surgeon, vice Griffin, dec. 15th Foot— 
H. Franklin, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bain, promoted in the 34th Regt. of Foot, 29th 
Foot—Lieut. H. M. Cuninghame, from the 94th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice Kelly § 
who exchanges. 34th Foot—Assist..Surg. W. Bain, M.D. from the 15th Regt. of Foot, 
to be Surg. vice Griffin, appointed to the 85th Foot. 35th Foot—T. Teulon, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Baldoek, who retires. 37th Foot—A. B. A. Bowers, Gent. to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Hamilton,"whose appointment has not taken place; 
Sergt. Major R. Hamilton to be Quartermaster, vice Hayes, dec. ; T. D'Arcy, Gent, 
to be Assist.-Surg, vice Neil, promoted to the 56th Regt. of Foot. 38th Foot—Capt. J. 
Campbell to be Major, by purchase, vice Hopper, whoretires; Lieut. W. L. O’ Halloran 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Campbell; Ensign T. Anderson to be Lieut. by pure 
chase, vice O’Hallaran; W. H. Hopper, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Ander- 
son, 52d Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. — Clune, to be Quartermaster, vice J.M n, 
who retires upon half-pay. 56th Foot—-Ensign H. D. Crofton to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Lacy appointed Adjt.; F,G. T. Deshons, Gent. to oe Ensign vice Crofton ; 
Lieut. R, W. Lacy to be Adjt. vice Walmsley, promoted ; Assist.-Surg. M. Neil ,from 
the 37th Regt. of Foot, to be Surg. vice Dawson, promoted. 64th Foot—Lieut, E. 
Mandeville to be Capt. without purchase, vice Wright, dec. ; Lieut. J. A. Kingdom to 
he Capt. without purchase, vice Dillon, dec.; Ensign A. B. Parker to be Lieut. vice 
Kingdom; Ensign J. S. Kirwan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Coxe, whose promotion, 
by purchase, has not taken place ; Ensign J. D. Smyth to be Lieut. by purchase, v 02 
Parker, whose promotion, by purchase, has not taken place; J. Dillon, Gent. to be 
Easign, without purchase, vice Smyth. 67th Foot—Capt. E. E. Hill, from the half- 
pay unattached, to be Capt. vice 1. Elton, who exchanges; Lieut. C. C, Davie to be 
C spt. by purchase, vice Hill, who retires; Ensign C. B. Hague to be Lieut. by puis 
chase, vice Davie; C.Coape, Gent, to be Eusign, by pure , vice Porter; W. Re 
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Adair,Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hague. 79th Foot—Lieut. J. S, Smyth 
to be Capt. by purchase, vice Macdonald, who retires; Ensign W. Monro to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Smyth; F, Milbank, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Monro. 
85th Foot—Surg. G. Griffin, from the 34th Regt. of Foot, to be Surg. vice.G. Home, 
who retires upon half-pay. 94th Foot—Lieut. E. H. M. Kelly, from the 29th Regt. of 
Foot, to be Lieut. vice Cuninghame, who exchanges. Royal Malta Fencible Regt.— 
may Marquis Guiseppe de Piro to be Lieut.-Col. without local aud temporary rank in 

e Army. 

Unattached—Major Lord C. Wellesley, from the 5th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by pur. 
chase ; Lieut. C, F. Sweeny, from the 25th Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, 

Hospital Staff—Surg. W. Dawson, M.D. from the 56th Foot, to be Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Stewart, deceased. 

Memorandum—Lieut..Col. H. H. Farquharsen, upon half-pay unattached, has been 
allowed to retire from the Service, with the sale of an Unattached Lieut--Colonelcy, he 
being about to become a settler in Canada. . 

Orrics oF Onpnancz, Dec. 27.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Gentlemen Cadets to be 
Second Lieuts.: M.O. Nixon, vice Hawker, promoted ; H. L. Gardiner, vice Warburton, 

romoted; B. Bathurst, vice Cocks, promoted ; H. B. O. Savile, vice Fyers, promoted; 

. P. Radcliffe, vice R. Harvey, promoted; T. Know, vice W. F. Crofton, promoted ; 
C. W. Younghusband, vice Morritt, promoted; T. C. Lyle, vice Wilkins, promoted. 

Corps of Koyal Engineers—Gentlemen Cadets to be Second Lieuts : F. W. D’ Alton, 
vice Hutchinson, promoted; A. H. Freeling, vice Hamilton, promoted; H. St. Leger 
Ord, viee Lugard, promoted; F. Lemesurier, vice Hadden, promoted; D. W. Tyler, 
vice Beatson, promoted ; H.C. B. Moody, vice S, Freet, promoted; J. L. A. Simmons, 
vice M‘Kerlie, promoted; R. Tylden, vice Hamley, promoted; P. J. S. Barry, vice 
Beatty, promoted; H. A. White, vice Gordon, promoted; P. B. Whittingham, vice 
Dill, promoted; P, J. H. Hornby, vice Fellowes, promoted ; J. W. Gossett, vice Downes 
promoted. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Jan. 2. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Faith and Kettlewill, Mincing Lane, merchants—Smith and Maekenzie, Liverpool, 
schoolmistresses—Wells and Penn, Liverpool, upholsterers — Hickman and Blyth, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, surgeons — Atkinson and Goddard, Old Broad 
Street, brokers—Biggar and Co, Aldersgate Street, manufacturing-chemists— Wells 
and Co. Chelmsford, brewers— Young and Co. Aux Cayes, Hayti; as far as regards 
M. La Roche—Brown and Co. Cheapside, eetiiante-<iheaen and Forest, Cork Street 
—Rogers and Taylor, Sadler’s Wells Theatre—Moors and Rendell, East and West 
Coker, Somersetshire, !millers—T. and D, Ainsworth, Manchester, fustian-manufac- 
turers—Ainsworths and Hilton, Manchester, silk-manufacturers ; as far as regards D, 
Ainsworth— Westerman and Orange, Leicester, lambswool-yarn-manufacturers— Willis 
and Co, Crosby Square, merchants; as far as regards P, Champlon and J. S. Willis— 
Parker and Corbishly, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers—P. and W. Shrimpton, Red- 
ditch, Worcestershire, needle-makers—Brown and Fisher, Bilston, brewers—Ironside 
and Co, Bahia; as far as regards C, Illius—Sordy and Co. Leeds, clotl-dressers ; as 
far as regards J. Brownridge—Fever and Lewellin, Ludgate Hill, warehousemen— 
Horton and Ashton, Liverpool, iron-boiler-manufacturers—Boyall and Donkin, Peter 
borough, common-brewers— Seaton and Parmenter, Cheapside. warel —Clap- 
ham and Rothera, Keighley, Yorkshire, iroufounders—Cheshire and Co. Midway 
Pottery, Derbyshire, manufacturers of earthenware—Morris and Co. Liverpool, whole- 
sale tea-lealers—Nuppnau and Behrens, Mark Lane, merchants~-R. and C. Davies, 
Manchester, packers—Lyne’ and Harford, Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, stock-brokers— 
Bowden and Blew, Manchester, calico-printers—Brown and Baird, Laurence Pountney 
Lane, wine-merchants—Robinson and Rawlinson, Cross Lane, coal-factors—Hailstone 
and Nicol, Regent Street, woollendrapers—D, and H. Freeman, Cowcross, carpenters— 
Dempsey aud Beubows, Liverpool, timber-merchants; as far as regards J. Dempsey — 
Hayes and Clark, Jefferss Square, timber-merchants—Robin and King, Liverpool, 
merchants—B. and S. Aarons, Knowles Court, Carter Lane, wholesale-furriers—Com- 
port and Knyyett, Rochford, Essex, atternies Rees and Yeldam, Great Surry Street, 
surgeons—Cary and Cross, Bristol, attornies—Collins and Co. Richmond, Surry, 
brewers—Grimston and Havers, High Holborn, book-auctioneers—Stubbs and Draper, 
Manchester, calico-printers—Walmsley and Co, Salford, silk-dyers — Croudace and 
Gray, Durham, millers—T, and G. Champion, Old Street—Porter and Nelson, Temple, 
attornies—-W. and J. Vero, Atherstone, hat-manufacturers—Haywood and Ridgway, 
Liverpool — Jowitt, and Co, Leeds, wool-dealers ; as far as regards T. and J. Jowitt— 
Paine avd Clark, Portman Street, Marylebone, auctioneers—J. and J. Nicol, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, drapers—Pitman and Co. Fenchurch Street, wine-merchants; as far as 
regards J. Mulluch—Leaf avd Co. Wood Street, haberdashers ; as far os regards W. 
Jones—Austin and Co, Bath, embroiderers; as far as regards C, Austin—Farie and 
Co. Glasgow, manufacturers, 





BANKRUPTS, 

Grove, James and Groros, Aston-juxta-Birmingham, maltsters, to surrender Jan, 
12, Feb. 13: solicitors, Mr. Bigg, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; and Mr, 
Haywood, Birmingham. 

Havpoy, James, Liverpool, merchant, Jan, 15, Feb. 13; solicitors, Messrs, Taylor 
and Co. Bedford Row ; and Messrs, Miller and Peel, Liverpool. 

Hottoway, Jos, Bracknell, Berkshire, grocer: solicitor, Mr. Dawson, Amvton 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Macxig, Tuomas, Bear Street, Leicester Square, victualler, Jan, 12, Feb, 13; soli- 
citor, Mr, Lewis, Arundel Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Muppte, James, Dover, silk mercer, Jan. 12, Feb. 13; solicitors, Messrs. Borradaile 
and Middleton, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ironmonger Lane. 

Tate, Ropert, Kegent Street, jeweller, Jan. 12, Feb, 13: solicitor, Mr. Ward, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard, 

Vownes, James Tucker, Bristol, hat-manufacturer, Jan. 12, Feb. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs, White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Mr. Arnold, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Jan, 22, A. P.and A. G. Pourtales, Broad Street Building: Jan. 25, 
Robine, Regent Street, jeweller—Jan. 23, W. and R. Dadds, Leadenhall Street, grocers 
—Jan. 23, Keynolds, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, brewer—Jan. 23, Williams, Gerrard 
Street, Soho, grocer— Jan. 24, Trye and Lightfoot, Great St. Helens, merchants—Feb. 
3, Brandstrom and Thompson, Kingston-upon-Hull, issi hants—Jan., 26, 
Trotter, Tynemouth, shipowner—Jan, 31, Marsden, Mauchester, upholsterer—Jan. 30. 
Baker, Kidderminster, carpet-manufacturer—Jan, 24, Carter, Chesterfield, druggist-- 
Jan. 24, Wren, Chichester, brewer—Jan. 24, Swan, Littlehampton, Sussex, grucer— 
Jan,:24, Peters, Littlehampton, corn —Jan. 29, Etheridge, Yeovil, chemist— 
Jan. 25, Williams, Abergavenny, cabiuet-maker--Feb. 1, Harvey, Glastonbury, inn- 
holder—Jan. 24, Banks, Preston, bookseller—Jan. 25, J., L., and S, Illingworth, 
Chorley, machine-makers—Jan. 24, Lownsborough and Co. Liverpool, silk-mercers— 
Jan. 25, Mercer, Birkenhead, Lancashire, brewer—Feb. 6, Miller, Bristol, nurseryman 
—Jan. 24, Hitchins, Fordingbridge, Hampshire, currier—Jan, 26, Frost, Chard, draper. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 23, 

Hutchineon, Lisle Street, currier—Boulter, Worcester, tobacconist — Bowerman, 
Cheltenham, common-carrier—A. E. and H, W. Windus, Skinner Street, statiouers— 
Betts, Alford, Lincolnshire, hant—Gadsden and Percival, Upper St. Martiu's 
Lane, printers—Etheridge, Yeovil, chkemist—Waferfield, Dunstable, dealer—Marchetti, 
Torquay, victualler— Penton, Croydon, cattle-dealer. 


Friday, Jan. 5. 
PARTNEREHIPS DISSOLVED, 

Roberts and Co. dealers—Spooner and Leggatt, George Yard, Lombard Street, ware- 
housemen—Cole and Co. Bristol, merchants—Manson and Gregson, Liverpool, tailors 
— Emerson and Andrews, Corn Exchange, corn factors—Moore and M‘Creight, Liver- 
go. merchants—Maxwell and Newall, Bordeaux, wine hants—Levy and Co. 
otolph Lane, fruit-merchants; as far as regards J, Levy—Coster and Co, Alderman- 
bury, silk-manufacturers; as far as regards T, Coster—Dolling and Langley, Chud- 
leigh, Devonshire, attornies—Ellis and Balmanno, Queen Street, Cheapside, merchants 
—Girling and Hill Burton-upon-Trent, tailors—G. and F. Hyde, Fleet Street, sealing: 
wax-manufacturers—Ives and White, Chertsey, surgeons—Yerbury and Co. Bradford, 
Wiltshire, dealers ; as far as regards J. Yerbury--J. and 8, Taylor, Liverpool, druggists 
—M.andjF. Hight, Dover, architects—Terry and Co, Knaresborough, bankers ; as faras 
regards R. Terry--Ashwell and Jenks, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Ramsbottom 
and Co. Windsor, brewers—Jenkinson and Booth, Manchester, packers Watson and 
Co. Hull, general commission-agents; as far as regards R. B. Watson—Cox and Co. 
Poole, merchants; as far as regards T. Slade, deceased—Liepmann and L'ndon, Man- 
ehester, merchants—Diggens and Baldwin, Tunbridge Wells, carriers—Greaves and 
Co. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, coal-masters ; as far as regards A, Greaves—Tayleur and 
Co. Liverpool—Sir C. Cockerell, Bart. and Co. Austin Friars, merchants; aa far as 
regards Sir C. R. Cockerell, Bart.—Heald and Perkin, Wakefield and Morley, York- 
shire, painters—Domett, Young, and England, Lombard Street, merchants; as far 
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reZards William Young—Atcherley and Evans, Whitchurch, Shropshire, mercers— 
A. and J. Jones, Leominster, corn-factors—Rainey and Co, London, merchants ; as 
far as regards Fergusson and Parr—Thomas and Co. Lianelly, copper-smelters ; as far 
as regards Da Pré— Parrott and Pearson, Clapham, surgeons—W. and A. H. Powell, 
Oakley Street, Lambeth, hat-maunfacturers—Morbey and Macnish, Wycombe_Marsh, 
paper-makers—Field and Lloyd, Wilderness Row, Goswell Street, surgeous.$ 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
M‘Faruanr, James, and Co, Loanwells, Paisley, distillers, 
INSOLVENT, 
Sotomoy, Grorae, Minories, London, tallow-chandler, Jan, 5. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Marsz, Samver, Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware mauufacturer, 
Mac CrackeEn, Ross, Manchester, flour-dealer, 
BANKROUPTS. 

Biomrretn, Joun, Farringdon Street, warehouseman, to surrender Fan. 12, Feb, 16: 
svlicitor, Mr. Holmes, Liverpool Street; official assignee, Mr, Belcher. 

Core, Grorce, Oxford, wine merchant, Jan. 19, Feb. 16; solicitors, Messrs. Lawe 
and Co, Southampton Buildings. 

Hootr, Joun, Crookes, Sheffield, tanner, Jan. 15, Feb. 16: solicitors, Mr. Tattershall, 
Great James Street ; and Mr. Hoole, Sheffield. 

Ske.ron, Tuomas and Jonny, Gerrard Street, oilmen, Jan. 12, Feb. 16: solicitor, Mr, 
Harpar, Kennington Cross; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Wyraes, Tuomas, Northfield, Worcestershire, coal-merchant, Jan. 19, Feb. 16 = so- 
licitors, Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane; and Messrs. Hill and Daniel, Worcester. 

Wextca, Wintram, Brockworth, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer, Jan, 20, Feb. 16: so- 
licitors, Messrs. White and Wkitmore, Bedford Row; and Messrs, Bloxsome and 
Ji.ckson, Dursley, 

Warner, Kicuarn, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, schoolmaster, Jan. 15, Feb. 16: selicitors, 
Messrs, Capes and Stuart, Bedford Row; and Mr, Snelson, Ashby-de-la-Zou h, 

Waruen, Osapian Paun, Woodchester, Gloucestershire, clothier, Jan, 16, Feb. 16: 
8 licito s, Messrs, Blower and Vizard, Lincoln's Iun Fields; and Messrs, Croome and 
‘oa, Cainscross, 

Wayte, Wititam, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, wharfinger, Jan. 19, Feb. 16: 
solicitors, Mr, King, Furnival’s Inn; and Williams and Turton, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

DIVIDENDS, 

Jan. 26, Crispin, St. Martin’s Court, bootmaker—Jan. 29, Gwyther, Piccadilly, linen- 
draper-—Jan. 27, Brace, Willow Walk, Bermondsey, tauner—Jau. 26, Children, Ton- 
bridge, Kent, banker—Jan. 20, Morris, Davenport, iron-founder—Jan. 31, Elger, Cam- 
bridge, baker—Feb. 1, Carr, Headington, Oxfordshire, butcher—June 14, Webster, 
Lowestoft, linen-draper—Jan, 30, Peckmore, Birmingham, baker—Jan. 29, J. and J. 
Kirk, Leeds, tin-plate workers—Jan. 30, Cussons, Manchester, cotton-spinner—Jan, 29 
Marsden, Mauchester, corn dealer—Feb. 10, Crowther, Huddersfield, corn-factor, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan, 26. 

Burgess, Lowestoft, Suffulk, cordwainer—Burnell, Wortley, cloth-manufacturer— 
Rose, Devizes, Wiltshire, cheesefactor —Manning, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
builder—J., J., W., and E,. Kenworthy, Quick, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton and 
woollen manufacturers, 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 
















































|Saturday; Monday} Tuesday|/Vednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols.......{ shut — = = — — 
Dittofor Account......... 92% 923 924 92 92g 92 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 903 91+ 914 91g 91¢ 90% 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced .... 984 983 984 98 984 98h 
New 3¢ per Cents......++ shut = — —-- — oo 
Long Annuities.......++. 14¢ 14¢ 144 4Z 143 14¢ 
Bank Stock ,$ perCt....+. 2044 2044 205} 2054 £05 2044 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct...... shut —— = —- —-— 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d.p.liem} 46 pm 48 49 49 51 49 
India Bonds, 4 per Ceut,..| 25 pm | 27 pm, {10 to be} --— = _—- 
paid off, ' | 
FOREIGN” FUNDS. 

(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct. 82 |,Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. 17 
Austrian . ey 1043 =|: Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — -— 
Belgian... .5— 100% Mississippi (New). Gaui ae". cman 
Brazilian 5 — 72% +: Neapolitan of 1824 .... 5 — 
Buenos Ayr 6 — | New York (payble.1845) 5 90 
Chilian .:... — | — j\Ditto (Dittolgs7) 6 — | — 
Colombian of 1 6 - 24 Ohio..... ececcceteses O — | ———m 
Danish.....+e+seeeees 3— 72% | Pennsylvania (payi853)5 — | 93 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 52¢ | Peruvian ..... secssecs Of == |) (308 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 101¢ Portuguese ..... Re ame 19% 
French. .esseeeee ceoee 3 — (786.500. | Ditto, ....... 5 — | 68 
Ditto....c.scccecceees 3 — |LOSS Oc | Ditto New. 5 — 29¢ 
Greek of 1825...... A — __ Prussian....... coeceee 4 — — 
Louisiana,.....see00. 3 — 96¢ | Russianofl822.......5 — | 110g 
Mexicau..... ROOT gen os 22 «| Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —— 
Ditto. c.ccccerveesees 6 — 26 (| Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 19 








GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JAN, 8. 
Se ’ e a 6B e 
Oats, Feed. 18 ., 20 
Fine... 21.. 28 
Poland... 20... 22 


Se 
+. 33 







8 Be 
Wheat, Red New 40to 52' Rye, New 
ine .. 52.. 55| Barley, St 














White, New.. 50.. 54 Malting...... 832.. 8¢ : 
Fine... .. 56.. 58| Malt, Ordinary. 50.. 56 pees - er 
Superfine ... 60.. 61] Fine...... 60 LALO 04 V5 oe 

i Fine... 27... 28 





Old ssseeesce Ore 0| Peas, Hog ..+++ 80.082 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Teneges.) 
























CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTM WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good + 956.00 1008. .655 808 to 966, 2.44. 208. to 1008, ...,, 908.to 958 
Inferi 80 .. 95 a / Dee -@ o 0 ow cose 80 oe St 
New eocce 8 oe 0 © 8 oe 8  seoce « @ 
Clover..... coece BH oe LID sevee 100 oe 150 eevee 100 «» 112 
Straw, Wheat cesce 80 ce B6 cocee 30 oc 86 cesce 32 ce Sh 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD*, 
Beef. 8s. Od. to Bt. Bd to 48 Od. .iccceee 38 4d.to 48. OF, to 48 8d 
Mutto 10 « 8 oo ¢ 6 31 wo ¢ 8 ~ 09 @ 
Veal 4 0 wo &$ © wo 5 8 ot Bie FO oe OS 
Pork « &£ 8 « SE ee 84 << 2 os £2 wo & 
Lah ccccccsece 0 0 co © 20 ce (8 @ isms © CO a OB coe OE 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN alla OILS. ey 
P. t Imperial) ot Engliandand Wales a i . 
Sait cst. oar ot. ee soe 285,100. pi Refined .ccscssseccecsereoesene 86 0 





Linseed Oil... 





sevesesesssees sooone 28 8 
Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill,,,.per 1000 12 12 

















































Barle: 23 66 Bean 
Oats. 2) 0 | Peas ........- 83 30 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake ...cecces carve sperton 5 
Wheat,...0-+- 33%, 84, 95s. Od, Raw Fat, per stone...secceeee 28-9: 
Barley... 18 4 ——————COmne. 
Opternnseesessit 6-9 s Wall's End, Best ......perton 2Is, to 230. 6d, 
FLOUR. ecccccee INfCriOr cocesceece 7M o 2 4 
Town-made, ee = 
Seconds... SUGAR. 
Essex and alk, es Muscovado..sscssserees perewt. 885 64d, to 
Norfolk and Stockton ,........-+ eee 40 ce 42 | Molnsses...ccccceescecesconcccoess 208 om 
BREAD..., 7d.to 94.the 41b. Loaf BULLION, is 
BUTTER....BestFresh 17s.0d .perdot Gold, Portugal,in Coin ..,...per oz.0l, Os, : 
sees Foreign, in Bars oo 3 17 0 
HOPS, sees New Doubloons ... 3 it - 
Kent Pockets,.......percwt. 8l. 58... 41. 0s.) Silver,in Bars, Standard . 9 @) 
RY | RR I Re 5 0 sees New Dollars ...ceceeee tina ee 
Sussex Pockets,. w 8 8 o 8 10 — - 
Superfine Ditto,,...ecceree 3 12 -- 3 16 METALS, 
Tron, in Bars .eceseeseees 10 0°., 0 00 
POTATOES, - oa ~s mg a nesses Se Ba “ Hi ; 
Scotch Reds .,..percwt.2/.108.04, to $1. 0s, Od, | Quicksilver., .-perlb O 8 6.4. 
Middlingse.ses ee « 6 0 0 .. @ 0 O Ff Copper, Cake mer ton 9& 6 0... ¢ *7 
Waitlicc socsovccnncocevess. 0.6 O00 0:0 ©: PURGE Bissccessssesncee SO § Oa. OF 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
CaN or MACBETH, after which 
fonday, the Tragedy of MAC , after whic 
PREPING TOM OF COVENTRY. 
On Tuesday, AMILIE; with PEEPING TOM. 
Wednesday, JOAN OF ARC, with the Farce of 
me ORIGINAL, and PEEPING TOM. 
On Thursday, AMILIE, with PEEPING TOM. 
Boxes 5s.; Second Price 2s.6d. Pit 2s.6d.; Second 
Price ls. Lower Gallery 1s.6d,; Second Price 1s. 
Upper Gallery Ls.; Second Price 1s. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Extraordinary Performance of Celeste ! — Posi- 
tively the Last Six Nights of Valsha! 
Monday, and during the Week, 
ST. MARY’S EVE! or, a Story of the Solway. 
After which (Compressed) 
VALSHA, OR THE SLAVE QUEEN ! 
A New Burletta, in one Act, to be called 
THE DANCING BARBER, 
To conclude with 
A Comic Pantomime, called HARLEQUIN SILVER 
SIXPENCE, and the Giant Penny Piece. 
The Box-office will be Open daily from 10 till 5, 


ANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.— 

CLASSICAL SOIREES, Mr.MOSCHELES, in 
consequence of the unavoidable delay of his Introductory 
Soiree, intends to conuect it with his Three Subscrip- 
tion Soirees, thus making four, to be given on Satur- 
pay, the 27th inst., on Tnurspay, Fenruary 8th, 
and on Sarvrpay’s, Fepruary 24th and Marcu 
lth, The Tickets issued for the Introductory Soiree 
will be admitted the first subscription night, or may 
be exchanged for subscription tickets, on the fol- 
lowing terms: a single subscription ticket for the four 
soirces, 1¢ guinea ; afamily ticket to admit three to the 
four soirées, 4 guineas; a family ticket to admit three 
for one night, 24s.; a single ticket per night, 10s. 6d, 
Bills containing the programme and tickets to be had at 
Messrs. CRaMER and Cuappent’s Music Shops; at 
Messrs. Connarp and Cornnarp, 26, Cheapside; and of 
Mr, Moscueres, 3, Chester Paee, Regent’s Park, 


NV ORI AND LINDLEY’'S CLASSI- 

CALCONCERTS, Winu1s’s Rooms, St. James’s, 
for the performance of Quartetts, Quintetts, and Grand 
Pianoforte Pieces, interspersed with Vocal Music. The 
Directors beg to announce that these Concerts will take 
place on the followingdates ; the Wednesday Evenings 
of January 3],and Frsruary 14, and the Taurspay 
Evenings of Marca lst and 15th. Performers for the 
Quartetts, Quintetts, Messrs. Mori, Tolbeeque, Moralt, 
Lindley and Dragonetti. Pianisis—M. Thalberg, at 
the first concert; Mrs. Anderson, at the second; and 
pianists of great celebrity at the third and fourth con- 
certs, Vocalists—Mrs. H. R. Bishop and Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw, Miss Woodham, Miss Fanny Windham, Signori 
Catoni, Castellan, Begrez, Brizzi, Giubilei, F. Lablache, 
and Mr. Parry junior, Conductors—Sir G. Smart and 
Mr. H. R. Bishop. 

Subscriptions, transferable, for the four concerts, 24s 
Single Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at Mort and La- 
venu’s Musical Library, 28, New Bond Street. 











OW EXHIBITING in the EGYP- 

TIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, The CUKiovus 
COLLECTION made by the party recently sent into 
the interior of South Africa by the Cape of Good Hope 
Association for exploring Central Africa. Amongst the 
very many interesting objects are some hundred of 
Drawings and a number of Full-sized Figures of the dif- 
ferent Nations in their Natural Costumes. Admittance, 
One Shilling. The proceeds io be applied in the promo- 
tion of farther discovery. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL, entrang 
near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surry 
side of the River, is open to the Public daily (except 
Sunday), from nine in the morning until dusk.—Ad- 
mittance One Shilling each. Both archways are bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, and the descent is by an easy 
staircase. The Tunnel is now upwards of 750 feet in 
length, and is completed to within sixty yards of low 
water mark on the Middlesex shore. By Order, 
J. Cuartrer, Clerk to the Company. 
Thames Tunnel Office, Walbrook Buildings, Walbrook. 
N.B. There are conveyances to the Tunnel, by an 
omnibus, every-half-hour from Gracechurch Street and 
Charing Cross; also by the Woolwich and Greenwich 
steam-boats, from Hungerford, Queenhithe, Dyer’s Hall, 
and Fresh Wharf, every half-hour; and the Railway 
carriages from London Bridge, at every hour, 




















EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 10th Jan. 
--11 Forenoon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ewina, Wednesday, 17th Jan. 
—2 Afternoon. 

Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping, ExizaBetu Hore, Agent. 
ne ees Catarina) 

\ HITE TEETH. ROWLAND'S 

j ODONTO, or PEARL DENTRIFICE, a 
Vegetable White Powder, prepared from Oriental Herbs 
of the most delicious odour and sweetness. It eradicates 
the tartar from the teeth, removes decayed spots, pre- 
serves the enamel, and fixes the teeth firmly in their 
sockets, rendering them beautifully white. “Being an 
anti-scorbutic, it eradicates the scurvy from the gums, 
strengthens, braces, and renders them of a healthy red; 
also imparts a delightful fragrance to the breath. "Price 
2s, 9d. per box, duty included. ROWLAND’s ALSANA 
EXTRACT immediately relieves the most violent tooth- 
ache, gum boils, swelled face, &c. Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. per bottle. Notice--The Name and Address 
of the Proprietors, A, RowLanp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, is engraved on the Government Stamp 
Which is pasted ou each, also printed in red, on the Wrap- 

er in which this article is enclosed. *,* Be sure to ask 
Pa Row.anp’s.” Sold by them, and by respectable 

cifumers and Medicine Venders, 





RAND ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 
HORTICULTURISTS AND AGRICULTU- 
RISTS, Crown and Ancnor Tavern, Stranp, Persons 
who feel any interest in these sciences are generally in- 
vited, but no Tickets will be issued after Monday. The 
full Military Band anda air, Maen of Vocal Profes- 
sionals attend. Tickets, 15s. to be had at the Gardeners’ 
Gazette Office, 343, Strand; Farmers’ Journal Office, 22, 
Catherine Street ; aud at the Bar of the Tavern. 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A Vacancy for a 

Pupil is at present open in the Family of a married 
Clergyman, residing eleven miles from London; he can 
offer the most satisfactory references to noblemen and 
gentlemen whose sous have been under his care. The 
number of his Pupils does not exceed five or six. Letters 
to be adressed to the Rev. R. H. Post-office, Petersham, 
Surry. . 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BONDS.— 
The Half-yearly Dividends on the South Australian 
Bonds becoming Due on Monday the 15th of January, 
will be paid on that day from 12 to 2 o’clock, at the Office 
of the Commissioners, No. 6, Adelphi Terrace; and at 
the same hour on the following Tuesday and Thursday, 
Jan, 16th and 18th, 

3y Order of the Board, 
Row tanp Hitt, Secretary. 








London, Jan. 1, 1838. 


MICABLE SOCIETY for a PER- 

PETUAL INSURANCE OFFICE. 

Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D, 1706, 
Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London. 

DIRECTORS. 

William Everett, Esq. 

Henry Hoare, Esq. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 

James Mountague, Esq. 





a- 


John Barker, Esq. 

Francis Boott, M.D. 
The Hon. Frederick Byng 
Sir James Clark, Bart,M.D. 
Cobbe:t Derby, Esq. Walker Skirrow, Esq. Q.C. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon | Gen. Sir B. C. Stephenson. 

Every person on whose Life an Assurance is effected 
in this Society for one or more Shares becomes a mem- 
ber of the Corporation, and the whole of the profits are 
shared equally amongst the representatives of the de_ 
ceased members, 

No commission is allowed to agents; the profits are 
therefore the utmost the premiums can afford. 

No entrance money is required. 

A Bouus of 50/. per share, or 25 per cent. on the sum 
assured, is guaranteed to every claim that arises by the 
death of a member during the five years commencing 
with the 5th of April 1836. 

Persons assured with this Society may travel to or 
from, or reside in, any part of Europe, without paying 
any additional premium. 





T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London; and Surry Street, 
Yorwich, 
CAPITAL, £550,000. 
Directors. 

Presipent—Edward T, Booth, Esq. 

Vice-Presipent—Lieut.-Col. Harvey. 
Anthony Hudson, Esq. Isaac Preston, Esq. Re- 
George Morse, Esq. corder of Norwich 
William Herring, Esq. Charles Evans, Esq. 
Colonel Sir Robert John | Edward Steward, Esq. 








Harvey, 0.8 Lewis Evans, Esq. M.D. 
George Sepping, Esq. Thos, Blakistun, Eeq. R.N. 
Secrerary—Samuel Bignold, Esq. 

Receipts for the renewal of Policies which became due 
on the 25th of December are ready for delivery, on appli- 
cation as above, or at any of the Society’s Agents esta- 
blished throughout the kingdom. 

The distinguishing principle of this Office is, that the 
parties insuring are, by the Deed of Settlement, entirely 
exonerated from responsibility ; the whole of such re- 
sponsibility being undertaken by a numerous and opu- 
lent proprietary, who have subscribed, to meet all contin- 
gencies, a Capital of £550,000. The law of partnership, 
Operating in mutual Assurance Societies, is wholly ex- 
cluded from this Society, whose Deed of Settlement has 
been framed by the ablest counsel, to effect that impor- 
tant object. 

The confidence of the public in the stability of the 
Company may be inferred from this fact—that its busi- 
ness now exceeds fifty-four millions, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

This Institution, both in its principles, funds, and 
management, is wholly distinct from the Life Society, 


N ORWICH UNION LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London; and Surry Street, 





Norwich. 
CAPITAL, £1,700,000, 

Directors. 
Prestpent--Lieut.-Col. Harvey. 
Vice-Parsipenrs—Edward T. Booth, Esq.; Isaac 
Preston, Esq. Recorder of Norwich. 

William Moore, Esq. George Durrant, Esq. 

Charles Turner, Esy. I, O. Taylor, Esq. 

F. Noverre, Esq. James Winter, Esq. 

Peter Finch, Esq. William Cooper, Esq. 

William Hankes, Esq. &e. &e. 
Secretary—Samuel Bignold, Esq. 
Actuary—Richard Morgan, Esq. 

This Society was founded in 1808, on the equitable 
principle of mutual guarantee. The Rates of Premium 
are considerably below those of most other offices, and the 
Members enjoy the benefit of periodical additions to the 
Sums assured, which have been already made to the 
amount of nearly four hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

During the last seven years, more than three quarters 
ofa Million sterling has been paid by the Directors to 
Claimants under Life Insurance Policies, for assured 
Sums and Bonuses becoming due. 

Members of the Society applying as above may have 
Copies of the original Deed of Settlement, and also of the 
Bye-laws submitted to General Meetings in November 
last, with the proceedings of the Society in relation 
thereto, 

Insurances may be effected through the medium of the 
Society’s Agents appointed in every considerable Town 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

This Society is wholly distinct from the Norwich Union 








Fire Office, 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MPANY, 
No, 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/, 
Directors. 
William Bardyett, Esq. James Foster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F, Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFIcers. 
John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon, 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, 

Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy, 
F = claims payable within One Month after proof of 

eath. 

Medical Attendants remunerated in all cases for their 


report. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 




















| Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
Age. | First Five Second Fivel Third Five | Fourth Five} Remaindeg 
Years. Years, | Years. Years. of Life, 
2/1 14/1 510/11011}116 9\2 3 8 
30/1 6 4/112 2/119 1/2 7 41217 6 
401/116 11/2 44/214 6/3 7 314 3 4 
50/216 7/3 9 4/4 5 5]/5 6 34613 7 








Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 





Orrice or Orpnanck, 22d November 1837. 


2 837 
HE PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF 
HER MAJESTY’S ORDNANCE do hereby 
give Notice, that they intend to sell by Public Tender, 
an Estate in three lots, situate at or near the City 
of Cork, being part of the Lands of Ballincollig and 
Coolroe. 

Conditions of the Sale with a description of the Lots, 
and a Plan of the Estate annexed, may be seen on appli- 
cation at the Secretary’s Office, in Pall Mall, the Ord- 
nance Storekeeper at Dublin Castle, and the Barracke 
master at Ballincollig, any day tetween Ten and Four 
o’Clock (Sundays excepted), on or before Taurspay the 
lst Fesruary 1838, on which day the Tenders are to be 
delivered, addressed to the “ Secretary to the Board of 
Ordnance, Pal) Mall, London ;” and endorsed “ Tenders 
for Purchase of Land at Ballincollig.” 

By Order of the Board, 
R. Byuam, Seeretary. 





N ARSALA WINE.— CRAWFORD 
and Co. beg to inform their Friends and the 
Public that they have now on SALE a parcel of the 
above well-kuown WINE. It is strongly recommended 
for dinner use, being of the highest character, quite 
bright, and fit for immediate consumption. Price (for 
cash only) eleven guineas the quarter pipe, or 26s. the 
dozen, bottles inclusive. Country orders must contain 
references for payment in London—Crawrorp and Co, 
129, Regent Street. 


HARLES STEWART, TAILOR 
and DRAPER, 58, NORTH SIDE ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD, next to Mr. Dollond, the Optician. 
Cuar.es Stewart, in submitting his Establishment 
to the notice of the Public, assures Gentlemen who may 
favour him with a trial, that he employs the First-rate 
Talent of the West End, and uses none but the very best 
Saxony Woaded Cloths ; as he is more anxious to produce 
a good article at a moderate price, than to astonish the 
Public with terms so low as to prevent his giving satis- 
faction. 





List or CasH Prices. 





Dress Coats of the Best Saxony #4 5. d. £ & @. 

Woaded Cloths, from......... « 212 0t0310 0 
Frock Coats, Lined with Silk..... o—400 
Great Coats of Waterproof Milled 

Cloths ...... Ceevesse eaonute + 218 0—410 0 
Rich Velvet Waistcoats.......... 1 8 0O—115 0 
Silk and Satin ditto ............. 018 O0O—1 5 0 
Woollen Velvet and Cassimereditto 012 0—015 0 
Cassimere Trowsers....e.eseee00s 150-11 0 
Plain Suit of Livery.. «se 400 








SINCE THE REDUCTION OF THE DUTY, 
N ACARONI- AND VERMICELLI 
have become an article of general consumption, 
and are continually to be met with at most tables where 
their delightful qualities are known. In order to meet 
the increasing demand occasioned by its moderate price, 
W. and L. LEVY have greatly extended their old esta- 
blished Manufactory, and particularly invite the atten- 
tion of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public generally to the 
very great superiority the English Macaroni and Vermi- 
celli possess over the Foreign, It may be prepared for 
use in half the time, and from the great care and clean 
liness in its manufacture, is entirely free from maggot 
which is not the case with any of Foreign production, 
To be had of all respectable Grocers and Oil and Italian 
Warenouses, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, (esta- 
blished 1730,) Wurre’s Row, SprraLFieips, Lonpon, 
Caution—Be careful to ask for English Macaroni and 
Vermicelli, with printed directions for use. 


NRANKS'S SARSINE PASTE, OR 
ALKALINE COMPOUND OF SARSAPA- 
RILLA.—This Compound contains the ACTIVE PRIN- 
CIPLE of Sarsaparilla, in combination with other Vege- 
table Alteratives and Tonics, in the most Pure and 
Concentrated Form, It will keep in all Climates, and 
not deteriorate by Age. 

Prepared only by Georce Franks, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friars Road, and may be had of all Wholesale and 
respectable Retail Patent Medicine Venders in the United 
Kingdom. In Packages at 4s. 6d. and ils. each, 

Mr. Franks may be consulted daily until Two o’Clock, 

Caution.—The Public are protected against Counter- 
feits by the name, “Grorce Franks, BLACKFRIARS 
Roap,” being engraved on the Government Stamp at- 
tached to each packet, 


90, Blackfriars Road, 
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This Day is Published, in foolscap Svo, neatly bound in 
cloth, Price 5s. 
HE ANNUAL SCRAP-BOOK ; 
a Selection of Paragraphs which have appeared in 
the Newspapers and Periodicals. 
London: Wittiam Smits, 113, Fleet Street. 





Will be Published on the 13th inst. 3d Edit. fep. vo, 
cloth lettered, Price 6. 


(CHARACTERS of SHAKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS 


By W. Haztr1r. Edited by his Son. 
Joun Temp Leman, No. 248, Kegent Street. 


GUIZOT ON DEMOCRACY. 
Just Published, Price 2s. 
¥ DEMOCRACY IN MODERN 
SOCIETIES, By M. Guizor. Translated 
fromthe French. 
H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East: R. GroomBripce, 
Panyer Alley, Newgate Street. 


Now Ready, Price ls. 
HE QUARREL WITH CANADA 
PLAINLY STATED. 
James Riveway and Sons, Piccadilly. 
Also, in a Few Days, 
LORD SRAUORARS SSSSCe ON THE CIVIL 
v. 








VALUABLE CHRI 


STMAS PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY A. J. VALPY. 


AND SOLD BY A 


LL BOOKSELLERS, 
I, 


PLAYS OF SHAKSPEARE, AND POEMS. 


WITH A LIFE, GLOSSARIAL NOTES, AND 170 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
From the Plates in BoypE.u’s Edition. 


In J5 small 8yo. vols. 
Uniformly with Byron, Scott, 


bound in cloth, 5s. each, 
and Valpy’s History of England. 


This edition, which has experienced the most favourable reception during the course of publication, may 


now be had complete, Price 3/. 15s. 
bound, Price 1. 11s. 6d. 


The Plates may be purchased separately, in one volume, handsomely 


‘We pronounce this edition, for execution and cheapness, to be unparalleled in the annals of literature." 


Il, 


—John Bull. 


+R mewn 








On the 25th instant will be Published, Price 1s. contain- 
ing three sheets, demy 8vo. handsomely printed on 
fine } aper, with numerous Wood-cuts, No. I. of 


OOD’S OWN, or LAUGHTER from 
YEAR to YEAR; being former runnings of his 
comic vein, with an infusion of new blood for general 
circulation. To be continued Monthly. 
London: A. H. Batty and Co, 83, Cornhill. 


Just Published, Price 6d. to be Continued Weekly, 
CANADIAN PORTFOLIO. 
Conducted by J. A, Rozsvck and other Friends of 
Canada. 

This Publication will contain a faithful Exposition of 
the Causes that have produced the Civil War in Canada ; 
together with the various Official Documents necessary 
to eo and support the history of this disgraceful 
contest, 





Cuartes Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 





This Day, Price 7s. 6d. with Three Engravings, 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILO- 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL, No, 47, 
For Janvary 1838, 

This Number contains Papers by Mr. Russell on the 
Fallacies of the Rotatory Steam Engine—Mr. Shaw on 
the Growth of the Salmon—Professor Bischoff on the 
Temperature of the Earth, Atmosphere, Springs, &c. anal 
many others. 

Apa and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh. 

and Co, London, 


Loneman 





This Day, Price 6s. with Four Engravings, 

HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXXIV. 
Containing Dr. Home’s Statistical and Pathological Re- 
vort of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, for the Years 
833 to 1837—Dr. Davidson’s Report of Surgical Cases 
treated in Glasgow Royal Infirmary—Dr. Reid on the 
Eighth Pair of Nerves—Dr. Handyside’s Remarkable 

Case of Suicide, &e, &c &e. 
A. & C. Buacg, Ediuburgh ; Loneman and Co. London 





Just Published by Cuartes Kniaut and Co. London ; 

Benson, Weymouth, 2s, 6d. cloth, 12mo. 

WO LECTURES on the DEVE- 

LOPMENT, STRENGTHENING, and CON- 
TINUED EXERCISE of the INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES, through a Course of Literary, Scientific, 
and Religious Self-Lustruction. 

By Josern Hamexeton, B.D. 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Dedicated, by Command, to H. R. H. the Dutchess of. Kent 
Nearly Ready, 

SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF HER 

MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

Engraving in the finest style of Mezzotiuto by C. E. 

Wagstaffe, from a most beautiful Original Drawing by 

E.T. Parris, Esq. Historical Painter to her Majesty 

Queen Adelaide. 

Price to Subscribers, 

Prints ....0..ccccccrcccscvesd® 

Proofs.....ee6+ 

India Proofs ...... 

Proofs before Letters ...-... 

London : Hopason and Graves, Priutsellers, by Spe- 
cial Appointment, to her Majesty, 6, Pall Mall. 
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NEW VOLUME of the MIRROR 
of Literature, Amusement, and Instruction, just 
»ublished, contains, in addition to its usual variety of 
iterary Novelties of the last six months, upwards of 50 
Engravings, with three folio plates, illustrative of the 
Queen’s Visit to the City, on November 9th, 1837; an 
Engraving of the Lord Mayor's State Coach, and a steel 
late Portrait, with Memoir, of the Dutchess of Kent, 
Price 5s. 6d. boards. 

Numbers, Parts, and Volumes, to complete sets of the 
Mirror, may be had, by giving the order to any Book- 
seller. 

London: Jonn Limsirp, 143, Strand; and all Booke 
sellers. 





On Ist of January was Published, in 8vo. with a fine 
Portrait, Price 9s. Part I. of a Complete Edition of 


Paes WORKS OF JEREMY 
BENTHAM. 

Containing—I. The Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion—II. On the Promulgation of Laws; with Specimen 
ofa Penal Code—II1. On the Influence of Time and 
Place, in Matters of Legislation—1V. A Table of the 
Springs of Action—V. A Fragment on Government; 


with the Historical Preface to the Second Edition. 

Part II. will be published on lst March, and a Part, or 
Half Volume, every alternate month, until the Edition 
be completed. 

Wiitram Tart, Edinburgh; Srmpxin, Marsuatt, and 
Co, London; and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 

Orders received by all Booksellers, 








ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 
——~ OF THE MOST VALUABLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 4 





“ ~” WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, PORTRAITS, NOTES, MAPS, 8c. dgure > 20 ita 
eS Edited by A. J. VALPY, M.A. Pembroke College, Oxford. ! "Pet 33 


Complete in 52 vols. 4s. 6d. each, bound in cloth.j {Any Author may be had separately. 
—_——~- PEE ieee mneeiatienad me 
‘If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your duty to place into his 


hands the best Translations of the best Classical Authors.”—Dr. 


The selection includes those Authors only whos 


1 DEMOSTHENES and SALLUST. Vols. 1, 2. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS & CYRGPEDIA, 3,4, 
HERODOTUS. 5,7. 

_VIRGIL. 8,9. 
PINDAR and ANACREON. 10. 
TACITUS. 11—15. 
THEOPHRASTUS.~ 16. 
HORACE and,PHEDRUS, 17,18. 
JUVENAL und PERSIUS, 19. 
THUCYDIDES.” 20—22. 

> PLUTARCH’S LIVES. .. 23—29, 


PARBRe aagt) 888i —— seantaael — orang 
e works may be read by the youth of both sexes. 


HESIOD’; CASSANDRA of, LYCOPHRON ; "with 
®: LION, MOSCHUS, MUSMUS, and SAPPHO? 30, 
CAESAR. 31,32. ‘ 

SOPHOCLES. 38. 
EURIPIDES. 34—36, 
HOMER. 37—39. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES and}{ EPISTLE 
40, 41. = 
* CICERO’S [ORATIONS,{OFFICES, and TREA 
TISES on{OLD[AGEjaud FRIENDSHIP. 7 49—44 


FJESCHYLUS,_ 45. |LIVY.j 46-52. 


SPE lw a ae a ' 
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In 21 vols. small Syo. 


5s. each, bound in cloth, 


{Uniform with Byron and Shakspeare, with Eighty Engravings, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
BY HUME AND SMOLLETT. 
ConrTINUED TO 1836, 
By the Rev. T. S.,HUGHES, B.D. Prebendary of Peterborough. 
Being the only complete and uniform History. 
HUME ‘may be had separately in 8 vols. 


SMOLLETT in 5 vols. 
And the CONTINUATI 


Also, in 7 vols. 





ON ia 6 vols. 
8vo. Sl. 13s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM, GEORGE II. TO WILLIAM IV.—1760 10; 1836. 


By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 


* This edition is intended to range (both in size and type) with the various octavo copies of Hume and 
Smollett, to which it forms a Continuation to the present time. 


“This Continuation has been impartially done: it is the best History of England extant.”—Metropo- 


litan Magazine. ee 


‘ 


' IV, Re 


oe] 
——— ee 


Pocket size, large type, 5s. 6d. bound in roan, gilt leaves, 


_ THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 


“WITH BRIEF EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Cameras Peek ete 


ADYANTAGES 0 
Large Type, and Pocket Size, 
The Answers in Italics. 
Difficult Words explained under the Text. 
Explanation of each Psalm, 
Ris ba beens nena o. 


peopers: 


| ome an 


By the Rev. G. VALPY, Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


F THIs Eryrion. 


Reference’ to passages of Scripture in the Prayer 
Book ; in reading the second Lesson, the Bible is 
partially supplied. 

Explanations of the Fast and Feast Days, 

Method of our Forms of Prayer, 


This may be had in all kinds of binding. 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY VALPY; AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





AIT’'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
continues to give, for One Shilling, as much letter- 
ress, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, as, 
if printed in the usual manner of New Novels, &c. would 
cost Seventeen Shillings and Sixpence. Only about a 
fourth of each Number is devoted to Politics; the rest to 
what Leigh Hunt called ‘ those admirable Summaries of 
New Books,”’ Original Tales, &c, 

The January Number (the commencement of a vo- 
lume) tains Lord Brougham’s Education Bill—The 
London Peripatetic, or Sketches about Town; No. I. The 
Free and Easy—The Devil in Ernest—New Issue of 
Bentham’s Works; State and Prospects of the Country 
—The New Novels: No. II. Bulwer’s “ Maltravers,” 
and “Concealment”—On W. Howitt’s Papers on the 
Friends; by a Friend—The Weird of the Douglas; a 
metrical tale--The Speculawtor; a tale, illustrative of 
the modern principles of Commerce; by John Galt— 
MGillivray’s History of British Birds—Dives and La- 
zarus; a tale of Ireland—Literary Register—Political 
Register, &c. 

Wituiam Tait, Edinburgh; Simpxin, MaRsHatt, and 
Co. London; and Joun Cummine, Dublin, Orders re- 
ceived by all Booksellers, 





R. D.W. HARVEY'S SPEECHES 
a upon the Civil List and Pension List Committees, 
the Names of the State Paupers, with the Divisions, and 
Remarks upon the conduct of Ministers, will appear in 
a GRATIS SUPPLEMENT to the “WEEKLY 
ae ee on cp aby the 14th inst. The price 
tis large quarto Paper of Forty Columns, is FOUR+ 
PENCE ONLY! . \ een ; ce a ¥ 
Orders will be ted by all N in Town and 
Country; and at the “ Weekly True Sun” Office, 366, 
Strand; where Communications, addressed to D, W. 
Hakvey, Esq. M.P. will receive prompt attention, 


MPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 

Extract from the Return laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, December 23, 1837, showing the 
number of Stamps, of one penny each, issued between 
June 30and December 1, 1837, to the several newspapers 
printed in Sussex. 











Brighton Guardian (published every Wednesday ) 
Morning...... ‘nthacicounegsdeundeassd aan 
Brighton Herald......cccscccceseseccovecees + 20000 
Brighton Gazettess...sssssececccenccvecsouss 20 000 
Sussex Advertiser....e.ccsecsecsssesceeese + 019000 





Brighton Patriot tse enahenemeneesaeeness ace 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








EDITED BY bir DICKENS, ESQ. 
« BOZ.” 


any Numser, embellished with Two Ilustra- 
aes cions by George Cruikshank, of 
ENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
(Price Half-a-Crown.) 
Contains, among other interesting Articles, 
OLIVER TWIST, by “ BOZ.” 

9, The Doetor’s Story, by| 9, French Literary Ladies, 
Thomas Ingoldsby. by George Hogarth, 

3, ANight of Terror, bythe} 10. The Passage of the Se- 
Author of “ Confessions beto, by W. B. Le Gros. 
of an Elderly Gentle-| 11. The True History of the 
man.” Wedgewood Hieroglyph 

4, Bonomye the Usuret: a by Mark Lemon. 

Fiction of the Middle} 12. A Chapter on Seals. 

13. Poetical Epistleto‘Boz,’ 

by Father Prout. 

Family Theatricals, by 

the Author of “ Tales 

ofan Antiquary.” 

15. A Tale of Grammarye, 

by “ Dalton.” 

The New Year, by the 

Author of “ Headlong 


~ 


Ages. 

5, The Madrigal of the Sea- 
sons, by G. Dance. 14. 

6, The Temptations of St. 
Anthony, illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 

7. The Three Sisters: a Ro- 
mance of Real Life, by | 16, 
Captain Medwiu. 


~ 





9, All's Well that ends Hall.” 
Well!” (not Shak- &e, &e, &e. 
s peare’s) by Joyce Jo- 
cund, 


Vols, I. and II. neatty bound, may be obtained of all 
Booksellers, Price 32s. 

Riowanv Bentiey, New Burlington Street. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 


THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 
In WeEKty One Surtuine Parts, 

Now in Course of Publication, in Weekly One Shilling 
Numbers, embellished with Forty exquisite Engrav- 
ings, including Portraits of the most Distinguished and 
Notorious Characters, and Views of all the great events 
which occurred during that memorable epoch, 


ye HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, 





By M. A. TuteErs, 
Late Prime Minister of France. 
With Mlustrative Anecdotes and Notes, now first added, 
By Frepericx Sxopert, Esq. 
Nos. I. to XIV. ane Now Pustisurne. 
The following Portraits and Views have already 
appeared ; 

The Princess de Lamballe | Trial of Danion, jCamille, 
Marat and Chabot, &c. 
Returnofthe Royal Family | Assassination of the Deputy 

from Varennes Feraud 
Death of Romme, Goujon, | Danton 

Duquesnoy, Duroy, Sou- | Bailly (Mayor of Paris) 

brany, and Bourbotte Assassination of Marat 
Marder of the Princess de | Madame Elizabeth 

Lamballe Condemnation of Marie 
Mirabeau Antoinette 
Marie Antoinette 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. To be had 
of all Booksellers. 








APPROPRIATE PRESENTS FOR THE 
s NEW YEAR, 
Now Ready, complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, and embel- 
lished with Engravings by Greatbach, 
Carrain Marpgyat’s 
ETER s I 
FOR SIX SHILLINGS!} 
Forming the New Volume o 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND R¢ 


PLE 


f 
IMANCES,s 
(The Cheapest Library of Entertainment published.) 
This unrivalled collection of the best Modern Work 
of Fiction, chiefly by Living Authors, now includes— 
Hope’s Anastasius Bulwer’s Eugene Aram— 


Beckford’s Vathek Paul Clifford 
Hook’s Maxwell—Parson’s | Madame de Stael’s Corinne 
Daughter The Younger Son, by Capt. 
Washington Irving’s A\l- Trelawney 
hambra 


The Canterbury Tales, by 
the Misses Lee 
Maxwell’s Stories of Water- 
Miss Jane Porter’s Thad- loo 
deus of Warsaw—Scottish | Ainsworth’s Rookwood 


Morier’s Hajji Baba—Zoh- 
rab 


Chiefs — The Puastor’s | G. P, R. James’s Darnley — 
Fireside De L’Orme—Philip An- 
Trevelyan gustus— Henry Master- 


ton 

Miss Austen’s Sense and 
Sensibility — Emma — 
Mansfield Park—North- 
anger Abbey —Pride and 
Prejndice—Persuasion. 


Cooper’s Pilot—Spy—Last 
of the Mohicans — Pio- 
neets — Prairie — Lionel 
Lincoln — Borderers — 
Water Witeh — Bravo — 

ed Rover — Headsman 
—Heidenmauer 
And. the Popular Novels of Godwin, Miss A. M, 

Porter, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Gore, Schiller, Mrs. Brun- 

ton, Galt, Mrs. Inchbald, Banim, Victor Hugo, Gleig, 
anzoni, Chateaubriand, Peacock, Mrs. Shelley, &c. 

_@” Any Volume may he had separately, Price 6s. con- 
taining a Complete Work, (in ald but four instances.) 

Richarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. To be had 
of all Booksellers. 











On the 30th December was Published Volume the Sixth of 


[HE LIFE OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. By Mr. Locxuarr. 
Volume the Seventh, which completes the work, will 
R appear in February. 
OBERT Capety, Edinburgh; Joun Murray, and 
iy oe and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
THE LIFE. Vols. I. II. itd IV. and V, 
AVERLEY N‘VELS, 48 vols. 
SIR WALTER SCOTI’S POETRY, 12 vols. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 28 vols, 





Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 


[HE METEOROLOGICAL ALMA- 


couiaiann x, and Farmer’s and Shipmaster’s Guide ; 
2 general charact Vv 3 
through the lean ‘acter of the Weather all 
M By Lieut. Morrison, R.N. 
ember of the London Meteorological Society, 
—_ ac lhe Second Yearly Edition.) 
bay ves SHERWOOD, GILBERT, and Piper, Paternoster | 
the H hea all other Booksellers; of whom may be had 
eleorological Almanack for 1837, Price 1s, 6d, 


Just Published, Price 6s, 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL; No, XI. 
ConrTENtTs: 
I, Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of the 
XVth and XVIth Centuries, 
II. Tourists in the Pyrenees. 
ILI, Committee on Arts and Manufactures—-Education 
of Artisans. 
IV. British and Foreign Universities—Oxford. 
V. Thourel’s History of Geneva. 
VI, Government of British India —~ Wellesley Des- 
patches. 
VII. The Bench and the Bar. 
VIII, Steam Communication with India—Col. Chesney’s 
Expedition, 
IX. A Poor-law for Ireland. 
X, The Hanoverian Coup d’Etat — Ernest and the 
Constitution. 
XT. The late French Elections. 
R, and J, E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 6. 
COL BUR 





HAS JUST _—* 


DIARY OF THE TIMES OF GEORGE THE 
FOURTH. 


With Numerous Original Letters of Queen Caroline, and 
othes Royal or Distinguished Persons. 2 vols, 8yvo, 


ll. 
LOVE; A NOVEL. 
By Lady Cuartorre Bury, Authoress of “Flirtae 
tion,” * The Divorced,” &c. 3 vols. 
II 


III. 

THE DUTCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Illustrative of the Court and Times ef Queen ANNE: 
Now First Published, from the Originals. 

With her Sketches and Opinions of her Contemporaries. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Also Just Ready, 


RAFF HALL. 
By Rogerr Surtvan, Esq. 3 vols, 
I 


ROYSTON GOWER; 
Or tue Days or Kine Joun, 
By the Author of “A Day in the Woods,” “ Beauties 
of the Country,” &e. 3 = 
II 


MEN OF CHARACTER. 
By Dovetas Jerroup, Esq. 3 vols. 
Contents. 

Adam Buff, the Mano John Applejohn, the Man 
“Without a Shirt.” “who meant well.” 

Job Pippins, the Man 
#@ who c tj du’t help it.” 

Jack Kunnymede, the 
Man of “ Many thanks.” “who saw his way. 

Creso Quattrino, the Man Barnaby Palms, the Man 
“who died Rich.” | “ who felt his way.” 

Titus Trumps, jthe Man of “ Many Hopes.” 
WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, ROAD-MAKING, 
SPORTING. &e. 

LEMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
_4 AGRICULTURE. By Professor Low. Second 
Edition, enlarged, with above 200 Woodcuts, 18s. cloth 
lettered. 2. 
IR HUMPHRY DAVY’S ELE- 
k MENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Fifth Rdition. with Notes by his Brother, Dr, Joun 
Davy. 8vo. 15s. . 
OARE on the CULTIVATION of 
the GRAPE VINE on Open Walls. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged, 7s. 6d 
“ One of the best productions on any horticultural sub- 
ject which has been published for some years.”— 


Atheneum. 4. 
HENRY PARNELL’S TREA- 


TISE on ROADS. 8vo. with Plates, 21s. cloth. 
y 


o. 
OLONEL HAWKER'S INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN, Seventh 
Edition, enlarged, Plates, 18s, 


6. 
AYLDON’S ART OF VALUING 
RENTS AND TILLAGES, and the Tenant’s 
Right of Entering and Quitting Farms, 4th Edition, 
enlarged, 7s. 7 


M “2am REMARKS on the pre- 





“ Wax.” 


Matthew Clear, the Man 











sent System of ROAD-MAKING, 8vo. 7s. 
London: Lonoman, Orme, and Co. 





~ RELIGIOUS WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN, ORME, and Co, 
HARON TURNER'S SACRED HIS- 
TORY of the WORLD. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s, 
2 


EV. J. E.RIDDLE’S LETTERS from 
an ABSENT GODFATHER; or, Compendium 
of Religious Instruction for Young Persons. 12mo, 
6s. cloth, 
“An admirable manual of Christian duties,”—St. 
James’s Chronicle. 3. 
IBDIN’S SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
6 vols. small Svo. 30s. 
“ A treasure for the pious.’—Literary Gazette. 


URDER'S ORIENTAL CUSTOMS 


applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scrip- 
New Edition, 8s, 6d. 


5 
R. BURN’S PRINCIPLES OF 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY, 4th Edit. 7s. 


6. 
AKEWELL’S NATURAL 
EVIDENCE of a FUTURE LIFE. 8vo, 12s, 


R. WARDLAW’'S DISCOURSES on 
Peet Pong SOCINIAN Snares: &vo. 5th 
VIE. LOS. t 


tures, 





B ISHOP HORSLEY's THEOLO- 


GICAL WORKS. 8 vols. 8vo. 41. ls, bds. Con- 


| taining his Sermons, Charges, Psalms, and Biblical Cri- 
' ticisms ; 


any of which may be had separately, 


Isaac Cheek, the Man of 


Just Published; 12mo: Price 4s, nae: 
shee COUNTINGHOUSE MANUAL, 
Or, Double Entry Book-keeping Explained for 
Learners, 
By Donat.p Taytor, Merchant. 
Hepperwick and Son, Glasgow ; Simpxin, MARSHALL, 
and Co, London; and Oxiver and Boyp, Edinburgh. 





THE LATEST WORK ON CANADA, 
In post 8vo. with Map, Price 7s. cloth, 
OTES of a JOURNEY THROUGH 
CANADA, the UNITED STATES, and the 
WEST INDIES, 
By James Loaan, Advocate, 

Smit, Exper, and Co.; and H. Wasuzovrng, Lon= 
don; Fraser and Co, Edinburgh ; and W, Curry junior 
and Co. Dublin. 





In post 8vo. with Fourteen Plates, Price 66. 
TREATISE ON THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, forming the Article under that head in the 
current Edition of the ‘* Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of France, &c, &¢c, 
By the Same Author, 
In post 8vo. Price 6s. illustrated by upwards of 100 En- 
gravinygs on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetic Curves, 
A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM, forming the 
Article under that head in the current Edition of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. Longman and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; and Hamil- 
ton and Co, London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


This Day is Published, in fool 8vo. with 
Illustrations, Price 6s. cloth. 
NIMALS IN MENAGERIES, 
By W. Swarnson, Esq. F.R.S, L.S, &c. Forming 
Vol. XCVIII. of “ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia ;” 
and Vol. VII, of the “ Cabinet of Natural History.” 








Lately Published, by the same Author, 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF BIRDS. 2 vols. 12s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF QUADRUPEDS, 1 vol. 6s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
ANIMALS. 1 vol. 6s. 

PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON NATURAL 
HISTORY. 1 vol. 6s. 

Also, HENSLOW’S BOTANY. Il 'vol. 6s. 

London: Loneman and Co.; aud Joun Taytor. 





Second Edition, Reduced to 9s. 


UIZOT'S HISTORY of CIVILIZA= 
TION in EUROPE. From the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution, 8vo. boards. 

“In his potent alembic he extracts as it were the ese 
sential spirit of philosophical history. As a coup 
d’eil of European history, and as a treatise on the past 
growth of European civilization, the book is indispen- 
sable to every student of politics or polite letters,”— 
Spectator. ° 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL TREATISES, 

The political consequences of the Keformation—The 
Rise, Progress, and Practical Influence of Political 
Theories—The Rise and Growth of the Continental In- 
terests of Great Britain, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Oxford: D. A. Tavnoys; and 113, Fleet Street, London 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ONNECTED ESSAYS AND 
TRACTS; being a Series of Inferences deduced 
chiefly from the Principles of the most celebrated 
Sooptico. 

Containing—Ist, Observations on the Foundations of 
Morals in Human Nature. 2d, A Digestive Essay upon 
some Metaphysical Paradoxes. 3d, A Treatise on the 
Evidences of Revelation in the Scheme of Nature. To 
which are added, Two Dissertations wpon the Question 
of Materialism, and upon Hume’s Theory of Religion, 
and various Notes, &c. 

By Henry O'Connor, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

“ The same principles which at first view lead to seep- 
ticism pursued to a certain point bring men back to com- 
mon seuse.”—Berkeley’s Dialogues. 

Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 








ELEGANT PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG, 
Edited by the Rev. Ronert Jamieson, Minister of Carrie, 
This Day is Published, Second Edition, in beautiful 
embossed roan, Price 4s. 6d. 
HE EXCITEMENT; or a Book to 
induce Young People to Read, 1838. 
Being the Ninth of the Series. 

Illustrated with Engravings on Steel and Wood, in the 
finest style of the art, by Howison, Williams, and J. Orren 
Smith, of London, from Drawings expressly designed for 
this Work, by Montague Stanley, H.S.A. Edinburgh. 

In consequence of acommunication from the Publisher 
of Captain B. Hall’s Works, objecting to the insertion of 
the extract from his Second Series of “ Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels,” it has, at his desire, been with- 
drawn from this edition, and a variety of interesting se« 
lections substituted. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

“ The selections are evidently made with a scrupulous 
regard to good taste and good feelings.”—Scottish Guar- 
dian. 

“ The engravings are of a very superior order, both in 
design and execution.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 

“Inthe beauty of its illustrations, it much surpasses 
the previous volumes,”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

* The selections are, without exception, excellent.”— 
Dublin Advertiser. 

“ A more suitable work cannot be placed in the hands 
of those for whom it is designed.” — Aberdeen Journal. 

“ We have seldom derived more pleasure from any work 
than we have done from ‘The Excitement.’ ”—Evening 
Post. 

“This is an elegant little volume, and one in the 
perusal of which we have experienced much gratification,” 
—Constitut onal, 

“ The selections are all of that kind which, while they 
strengthen the judgment, tend to improve the heart. A 
better New Year’s Present could not be put into the 
hands of the young.’— Aberdeen Herald. 5 

“ Many of the narratives are as exciting as fiction, 
while they have the safe and happy tendency expressed 
in the title—that of inducing young people to read the 
larger works.” — Watchman. 





Edinburgh: Joun Jounstowe, (Successor to Waugh 
and Innes,) Hunter Square ; and SimPxin and Co, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





I, 








8, New Burlington Street, January 6, 1838. 





THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF FRANCE. 


Volumes I. and 1]. with Portraits of Lovis rH= Fourrgent#, ANNE oF Austria, Dutcugss pE LA VALLIERE, CARDINAL Mazarin, the PRINCE DE 


ConpE, and Marsuatt Turennz. THE 


UIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


Author of Darnley,” * Richejieu,” “‘ Philip Augustus,” &c. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 





Il. 


[Now Ready. ] 





THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 


= SSE Owe 


in 3: “ Svo. embellished with Por Portraits of Couumsus (from the original painting by Parmegiano at Naples), Cardinal Ximenes, GoNSALVEZ DE CorDova, 


and Ienatius Loyroxa, 


THE HISTORY OF 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 





By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
Il. 


[In a few Days.} 









ADVENTURES OF THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCES. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. with Portraits, &c. 


NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF 


THE {THREE PERSIAN 


IN 1835 AND 1836. 


PRINCES IN 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR JOURNEY FROM PERSIA, AND SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. - 


By JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. Author of “ The Kuzzilbash,” “ Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” “ The Persian Adventurer.” (Just Ready. } 


IV. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK ON AUSTRIA. 


In 2 vols. Svo. with Fourteen Engravings, 







VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 


By FRANCES TROLLOPE, Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” « Paris aad she farisians,” &e. [On the 20th inst.) 


Vv. 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “Robert;D’Artois.” 3 vols. 
VI. 


TRADITIONS M44 CHELSEA 


heii 
Pr. anit and 
ADVENTURES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

By the Author of “ The Subaltern,” & “Country Curate.” 

"In this work Mr. Gleig has given us another proof of 
his great talent in military narrative. The adventures 
of Joe Savine, Nell Campbell, and Mother Ross, are to 
the last degree curious and entertaining, —Naval and 
Military Gazette. 


VII. 

THE HON, KEPPEL CRAVEN'S NEW WORK, 
In 2 yols. 8vo, 24s. embellished with numerous 
Engravings, 
EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZI 
AND NORTHERN PROVINCES OF 
NAPLES. 

VIII. 


THE SQUIRE. 
By the Author of “ The Merchant’s Daughter,” 
“The Heiress,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ A clever and attractive novel.”— Atheneum, 


“One of those attractive stories which, when once 
begun to be read,can hardly be laid aside until one 
arrives at the conclusion.’”’—Caledonian Mercury. 








IX. 
THE NABOB'S WIFE. 
A Novel. 
By the Author of “ Village Reminiscences.” 
xX. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 


8 vols, with nine illustrations by Hervieu, 


“ The skill displayed by Mrs. Trollope in the construc- 
tion of this story is worthy of all admiration, and not 
less deserving of praise is the manner in which it is 
evolved. Wedo not know that we have ever read any 
work of fiction superior to ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill,’”— 
Scotsman. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


In 2 vols 8vyo. with a Portrait, engraved by Greatbach, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART. G.C.H. 
KEEPER OF THE PRIVY PURSE DURING THE LATTER PART OF THE REIGN OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV. 


BY LADY KNIGHTON. 


Including numerous Letters from the most Distinguished Personazes, &c. 


Il. 


THE CITIES OF THE EAST. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Numerous Illustrations, 


DAMASCUS? AND PALMYRA, 
A°JOURNEY TO THE EAST. 
By CHARLES G, ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 


Now first published from the Original MSS, 





Ill. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (‘ BOZ.”) 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous characteristic Illustrations by GzoraE 


CRUIKSHANK, 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI, 


THE CLOWN. 


Sites 


Edited by BOZ, Author of “ The Pickwick Papers,” “ Oliver Twist,” &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








London; Printed by Joszepx Cuarvton, of 7, Windsor Court, Strand ; and Published by him at No, 9, Wellington Street, Strand, sarurpay, 6th san, 1838. 
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